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r  I  HHE  Author  has  given  a  quotation  in  the  title-page, 
which  proves  two  things  of  jfome  confequence  :  firft, 
that  he  quotes  from  memory  ;  and  next,  that  he  does  not 
underftand  Greek  ;  for  he  has  forgotten  two  words  in  the 
original,  which  are  in  the  accusative  cafe,  and  given  two  by 
memory,  which  are  in  the  dative  :  rots  spots  Xoyois  firmware, 
inftead  of  r»jv  Goco-JXtxw  v£(paXy/v  EKIVSVO-ZTE.  It  is  moreover  to 
be  wifhed,  that  the  Author  had  thoroughly  read  this  treatife, 
and  imbibed  fome  of  the  mildnefs  of  its  fpirit  :  it  is  the 
mofl  candid,  moderate,  and  intelligible,  of  all  the  apologies 
for  Chriflianity ,  and  of  all  the  writings  of  the  Fathers. 


to  formal  dedications  and  long  prefaces,  I  'will 
not  trefpafs  on  my  reader's  patience  with  either  ;  and  I 
have  but  one  acknowledgement  to  make  to  my  learned  friends  : 
To  the  Rev.  Hugh  Moifes,  late  Majler  of  the  Free  Grammar  " 
School  at  NewcaJlle-upon-Tyne,  and  late  Reclor  of  Gray/ft  ock, 
in  Cumberland)  I  am  indebted  for  what  I  eflsem  my  greatejl 
happinefs  ;  from  him  I  Jirjl  imbibed  the  love  of  learning  ;  to 
him,  therefore,  I  dedicate  the  Jirft  fruits  of  my  clajjical  Jludies  .• 
for  nine  years  of  my  life,  I  found  in  him  all  that  *  Quinftilian 
requires  of  a  fchoolmafter,  and  many  others  have  done  the  fame. 
— /  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  of 
refpefl  and  gratitude  to  an  excellent,  but  neglected  man,  for  all 
that  I  owe  him  :  if  he  does  not  now  enjoy  the  reward  of  his 
merits,  thejhame  is  with  thofe  who  have  never  given  him,  but 
mojl  with  thofe  who  have  indirectly  deprived  him  of  prefer- 
ment :  yet  he  is  rich  and  happy  :  his  happinefs  is  in  his  own 
eonfcience,  and  his  riches  are  his  good  works  ;  thefe  no  man 
can  take  from  him.  Tho*  he  is  now  in  a  ripe  old  age,  may 
he  yet  fee  many  years  of  honour  and  of  comfort. 

Sic  omni  detedlus  pe&ora  nube 
Finem  Neftorix  precor  egrediare  fene&ae. 

Statius  Syl.   I — 3. 

*  Lib.  2.  c.  iv. 


c. 


TO  attempt  to  examine  the  whole  of  a 
Work,  which  embraces  fuch  a  variety  of 
fubjeds  as  the  PURSUITS  of  LITERATURE, 
might  feem  a  rafh  and  hardy  undertaking, 
were  I  not  fatisfied  that  many  of  them  are 
treated  fo  fuperficially  as  to  require  no  great 
depth  of  reading,  to  expofe  to  contempt  the 
arrogance  of  an  Author  who  attempts  to 
guide  the  Public  Tafte,  where  he  feems  fo 
little  qualified  to  decide  :  But  before  I  enter 
into  a  particular  difcuffion  of  the  merits  of 
the  work,  let  me  not  omit  to  exprefs  my  in- 
dignation, with  all  the  force  I  am  mafler  of, 
to  reprobate  the  dark,  infidious,  cowardly 
policy  of  (tabbing  in  the  dark,  thofe  whom 
he  dares  not  face  in  open  day.  He  pretends 
to  be  the  advocate,  the  defender,  the  fup- 
porter  of  every  thing  that  is  noble  and  gener- 
A  ous, 


ous,  of  every  thing  that  is  Britifli,  of  every 
thing  that  is  worth  preferving  in  our  national 
conftitution  and  character  ;  and  he  difgraces 
them  both,  by  a  condudl  worthy  only  of  a 
ficarious  Italian,  without  either  courage  or 
honefty.     Does  he  imagine  that  any  man  re- 
gards the  reproofs  of  an  anonymous  Cenfor, 
who  (hews  no  title  to  his  office,  either  from 
his  character  or  his  former  exertions  ?    Let 
him  look  to  the  great  Satirifts  of  former  times, 
and  fee  how  they  aded,  as  he  is  fond  of  the 
authority  of  the  Claffics:  They  publicly  flood 
forward  to  attack  vice  and  folly,  defended  by 
the  triple  armour  of  their  own  innocence; 
and  whenever  they  came  forth  to  the  charge, 
they  fpread  terror  in  the  ranks  of  their  ene- 
mies:   They  were  always  dreaded,  becaufe 
they  were  known.    Had  Horace,  Juvenal,  or 
Pope,  concealed  their  names,  their  writings 
could  never  have  outlived  themfelves  ;  after  a 
little  temporary  popularity,  they  muft  have 
funk,  where  the  Author  of  the  Purfuits  of 
Literature  is  finking,  into  namelefs  oblivion  : 
But  now  they  and  their  Authors  live  together; 
we  admire  them  for  the  fake  of  each  other  ; 
the  men,  becaufe  they  had  the  courage  to 
avow  them  ;  and  the  works,  becaufe  they  re- 
quired 
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quired  it.  But  however  our  Author  may 
flatter  his  own  vanity,  his  Satire  carries  very 
little  weight  with  it :  Many  people  read,  but 
few  regard  him.  Does  he  think  that  the 
efficacy  of  his  book  will  be  loft,  if  his  name 
were  known,  and  that  his  only  chance  to  be 
attended  to  is  to  fneak  under  the  fame  of  an- 
other ?  Or  does  he  fear  the  perfonal  confe- 
quences  of  his  many  perfonal  attacks  ?  If  fo, 
Literature  and  Morality  will  not  be  much  be- 
nefited by  a  champion  who  dares  not  defend 
them  openly,  as  they  have  a  right  to  be  de- 
fended. The  book,  it  is  true,  has  gone 
through  eight  editions ;  an  extraordinary 
number  for  a  work  which  is  partly  literary, 
and  dragged  down  too  by  fuch  a  dead  weight 
of  quotations  :  But  its  refiftance  to  thefe  dif- 
advantages  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the 
political  matter  it  contains,  and  the  number 
of  individuals  it  attacks;  for  fome  people 
have  a  great  defire  to  fee  what  is  faid  of 
them  in  print ;  and  others  are  not  lefs  de- 
firous  to  fee  what  is  faid  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, particularly  if  it  is  ill-natured.  But  let 
not  the  Author  be  proud  of  this  circum- 
ftance ;  for  it  is  no  more  a  proof  of  public 
approbation,  than  the  crowds  that  attend 
A  %  many 
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many  public  fights*  are  a  proof  that  they  arc 
liked:  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
liking,  and  liking  to  fee.  Should  it  be  afked, 
why  I  (who  am  not  even  alluded  to  in  the 
book)  ftand  forward  the  champion  of  other 
people  ?  I  will  anfwer,  It  is  not  the  men, 
but  the  principles  which  are  attacked,  that 
I  am  anxious  to  defend  :  If  others  have 
not  thought  the  Author  worthy  of  an  anfwer, 
I  have ;  not  becaufe  he  has  the  talent  to  be 
dangerous,  but  becaufe  he  has  the  power  to 
mifreprefent ;  not  becaufe  he  is  vigorous, 
but  becaufe  he  is  venomous ;  not  becaufe  he 
is  admired,  but  becaufe  he  is  read,  and  read 
too  by  many  who  cannot  fee  faults  without 
having  them  pointed  out.  With  fuch  inten- 
tions I  have  ventured  to  come  forward  to  a 
conteft,  in  which  I  truft  to  be  in  fome  meafure 
equal  to  my  antagonift ;  not  becaufe  I  am 
a  David,  but  becaufe  he  is  no  Goliah.  I  have 
judged  that  the  beft  method  of  (hewing  the 
book  in  its  true  light,  is  to  examine  it  piece 
by  piece:  It  is  the  longeft,  but  it  is  the  faireft; 
and  if  I  fhould  prove,  as  I  truft  to  do,  that 
the  Author's  egotifm  and  vanity  are  every 
where  evident ;  that  his  ftile  is  poetical  and 

affeded  5 

*    An  Execution,  or  a  Whipping,  for  inflance, 
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affected ;  that  he  is  declamatory,  and  deftitute 
of  argument ;  that  neither  his  quotations,  nor 
his  applications  of  them,  are  juft  and  honeft; 
that  he  has  not  read  many  of  the  works  which 
he  cenfures  ;  that  his  judgments  of  books  and 
men  are  not  impartial,  but  directed  by  his 
political  prejudices  and  his  private  diflikes ; 
that  his  fentiments  on  politics  and  religion 
are  illiberal  and  bigoted  ;  and  that  he  is  every 
where  peevifh,  pedantic,  and  malignant ;  that, 
under  pretence  of  love  for  our  Englifh  Con- 
ftitution,  he  preaches  up  defpotifm,  which  is 
the  only  government  he  heartily  admires  ;  if  I 
fhould  prove  all,  or  even  part  of  this,  I  truft  I 
have  done  a  little  towards  fliaking  his  charac^ 
ter  with  the  public,  and  contributedxmy  {hare 
to  free  them  from  the  imperious  tyranny  of  a 
literary  Didtator.  An  Advertifement  prefix- 
ed to  the  eighth  edition  contains  fome  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  Author's  errors ;  and 
if  he  goes  on  with  thefe  confeffions,  he  will 
at  laft  obtain  fome  degree  of  credit. 

"  Yet  I  am  ftill  of  opinion,  that  no  man  of 
<c  candour  and  reflection  could  wifh  to  fee 
"  any  miftakes  continued  without  correction, 
"  or  the  various  parts  of  it  again  prefented  to 
v  the  public,  without  improvements  and  ad- 
ditions 
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"  ditions  to  the  poetry  and  notes,  as  cir- 
"  cumftances  arofe  to  prompt  or  to  require 
"  them/'  This  is  a  proof  that  much  needs 
to  be,  but  not  that  much  has  been,  amended. 
Let  me  afk  the  Author,  en  paffant,  if  it  is 
permitted,  by  the  rules  of  punctuation,  to  be- 
gin one  fentence  with  a  capital  letter  before 
another  is  finifhed  ? 

"  'It  will  be  feen,  however,  that,  by  omif- 
"  fions  and  alterations,  I  have  exprefled  a  li- 
"  beral  concern  for  my  unintentional  mi  (lakes, 
**  with  the  fpirit  and  breeding  of  a  gentle- 
"  man."  There  are  other  things  required 
of  a  gentleman,  which  he  has  not  done, 
while  he  has  done  thofe  things  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  done:  He  has  yet  much 
ill  breeding  to  atone  for.  Such  is  our 
Author's  luft  for  quotation,  that  it  is  as 
impoffible  for  him  to  write  a  page  without 
it,  as  for  a  hardened  fnuff-taker  to  be  ten 
minutes  without  a  pinch.  Let  me  advife 
him,  however,  always  to  ftick  to  the  text,  and 
not,  when  a  paflfage  makes  dire&ly  againft 
him,  attempt  to  turn  it  his  own  way,  as  he 
has  done  the  following  from  Johnfon's  De- 
bates :  "  The  heat  which  has  offended  them 
"  is  the  ardour  of  conviction,  and  that  zeal 

"  for 
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"  for  the  fervice  of  my  country,  which 
"  neither  hope  nor  fear  fhall  influence  me  to 
•"  fupprefs.  I  will  not  fit  unconcerned  when 
"  (PUBLIC)  LIBERTY  is  threatened  or  in* 
"  vaded,  nor  look  in  filence  upon  (Intended) 
"  PUBLIC  ROBBERY.  I  will  exert  my  en- 
"  deavours,  at  whatever  hazard,  to  drag  the 
"  aggreflbrs  to  juftice,  'whoever  may  proteft 

"   them,    AND  WHOEVER  MAY   (ULTIMATE- 
"   LY)     PARTAKE     OP     THE     (NATIONAL) 

"  PLUNDER."  Here,  by  the  help  of  one  al- 
teration, three  infertions,  and  two  omiffions, 
he  has  twifted  the  paflage,  or,  as  he  calls 
it,  applied  the  fpirit  of  it  to  his  purpofe. — 
This  is  a  new  mode  of  quotation,  which,  if 
generally  adopted,  will  be  ten  times  more 
dangerous  than  the  ravages  of  criticifm,  for 
that  feldotn  extends  beyond  a  word  at  a  time, 
but  this  will  in  the  end  pervert  the  fentiments 
of  an  Author  fo  completely,  that  he  may  be 
made  to  fpeak  any  man's  opinions  but  his 
own  ;  nay,  even  the  mod  oppofite. — I  intend 
to  do  the  Author  a  favour  which  he  has  no 
right  to  expeft,  but  as  it  is  meant  for  the  pub- 
lic, and  not  for  him,  1  do  not  afk  his  thanks  : 
As  his  quotations  are  in  general  very  loofe, 
fome  without  references,  fome  with  refer- 
ences 
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ences  very  infufficient,  I  will  fupply  them  as 
far  as  they  are  to  be  fupplied  ;  for  many,  I 
fufpeft,  are  of  his  own  making,  as  he  feems 
fonder  of  Latin  and  Greek  than  his  own  lan- 
guage :  I  will  at  the  fame  time  point  out  their 
errors. 

"  A/<*  EvQr.iAtas  %  $v<r$v)[Mfais*"  2   Cor.  vi.  ver.  8.         In 

the  motto  to  the  introductory  letter  he  has 
given  a  long  quotation  from  Taffb,  which,  as 
it  (lands,  appears  to  have  been  taken  regularly 
from  the  Poet,  without  any  other  words  in- 
tervening ;  but  it  is  not  fo,  there  are,  no  lefs 
than  two  whole  ftanzas  between  them  :  This 
licence  may  be  permitted  when,  as  in  this 
cafe,  the  meaning  is  not  altered  ;  but  in  other 
cafes,  of  which  I  will  give  many  inftances,  it 
is  dangerous,  becaufe  an  Author  maybe  made 
to  fay  what  he  certainly  never  intended  ;  but 
though  the  meaning  is  evident,  the  force  of  its 
application  is  not  fo  eadly  feen,  unlefs  the 
Author  wifhes  it  to  be  underftood  that  he  has 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  powers  of  the 
lower  regions,  to  whom  the  words  of  the 
magician  are  addreffed.  In  the  three  firft 
paragraphs  of  the  introductory  letter  he 
feems  to  glory  in  his  fhame,  when  he  exults 
in  the  i'mpoflibility  of  finding  him  out :  In 

fpite 
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fpite  of  all  that  he  may  fay  to  the  contrary, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  one 
man  :  his  word  will  go  for  nothing,  becaufe 
no  man  can  tell  whofe  word  it  is.  He  has 
only  one  method  of  difproving  conjectures ; 
till  he  adopts  that,  every  man's  conjecture  will 
have  the  weight  it  feems  to  deferve.  If  I  am 
not  miftaken,  I  am  juftified  in  applying  the 
words  of  Martial  to  one  of  the  perfons  con- 
cerned— 


•Facile  eft  Epigrammata  belle 


Scribere,  fed  Librum  fcribere  difficile  efl. 

Lib.  7.  Ep.  84.  ad  Sabellum  vanum  Poetam. 

I  might  add  too,  that  it  is  eafier  to  make 
fpeeches — the  Doctor  underftands  me. 

"  I  always  thought  with  Junius,  that  a 
"  printed  paper  receives  very  little  confider- 
"  ation  from  the  moft  refpeCtable  fignature  ; 
"  but  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  infinuate, 
"  with  that  great  and  confummate  writer, 
"  that  my  name  would  carry  any  weight 
"  with  it."  Our  Author  feems  here  to  mif- 
take  the  queftion ;  it  is  not  whether  a  book 
is  of  more  or  lefs  value  with  or  without  a 
name,  but  whether  it  is  honeft  for  any  man 
to  conceal  his  name  from  thofe  whom  he 
attacks.  The  authority  of  one  anonymous 
Writer  can  never  juftify  another. 

B  "  Criticifms 


"  Criticifms  and  diflenting  conjectures  oa 
<c  the  fubjeCt  are  alike  the  objeCt  of  my  in- 
"  effable  contempt.  More  fagacity  muft  be 
"  exerted  than  the  Ardelios  of  the  day  are 
"  matters  of,  who  are  fo  kind  as  to  think  of 
"  me,  who  moft  certainly  never  think  of 
"  them.  It  is  however  my  refolution,  that 
not  one  of  thefe  idle  conjectures  fhall  ever 
be  extended  to  you.  c  Quid  de  me  alii  loquan- 
tar,  ipft  videant;  fed  loquentur  tameni*  It  is 
"  a  voice  ;  nothing  more.  Prudence  indeed 
"  fuggefts  a  caution  which  I  unwillingly 
"  adopt,  and  reftrains  the  eagernefs  I  feel  for 
<fc  the  difplay  of  your  virtues  and  of  your  ta- 
"  lents.  But  thofe  virtues  muft  at  prefent  be 
"  left  to  the  teftimony  of  your  own  con- 
"  fcience  ;  and  your  talents  within  thofe 
cc  limits  of  exertion,  in  which  an  undifcern- 
"  ing  fpirit  has  too  long  fuflfered  them  to  be 
<c  confined.  The  bird  of  day  however  al- 
"  ways  looks  to  the  fun," — By  diflenting 
conjectures,  does  he  mean  conjedures  of  the 
Diflenters  ?  I  fuppofe  not ;  though  from  the 
contempt  he  exprefles,  1  might  think  he  did. 
If  he  means  conjectures  differing  from  each 
other,  he  fhould  have  faid  difcordant  conjec- 
tures : 

*  Cic   Somn.  Scip. 


cc 


cc 
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tares  :  To  diffent,  means  to  differ  from  any 
fmgle  opinion  as  a  ftandard  to  others.  Why 
did  he  write  Ardelios  with  a  capital  letter  ? 
and  why  did  he  not  tranflate  it  into  bufy  bodies, 
among  his  other  tranflations?  for  it  is  as  little 
intelligible  to  thofe  who  do  not  underftand 
Latin,  as  any  other  Latin  word  ;  and  it  is  not 
every  body  that  has  read  Martial,  or  remem- 
bers Phsedrus:  But,  if  he  never  thinks  of  thefe 
curious  people,  why  talk  of  them,  if  his  vani- 
ty is  not  a  little  gratified  by  exciting  curiofity  ? 
and  even  his  friend  he  is  defirous  fhould  be 
talked  of;  for  to  keep  a  thing  a  fecret  is  rather 
an  odd  way  to  prevent  conjectures  :  But  why 
not  let  the  gentleman  difplay  his  own  talents, 
if  he  likes  it  ?  and  if  he  does  not,  why  not  let 
him  alone  ?  By  the  bird  of  day,  I  fuppofe  he 
means  the  owl,  or  bird  of  night,  like  lucus  a 
non  lucendo  ;  for  there  is  no  other  bird  that 
refembles  our  Author  and  his  companion  in 
darknefs.  If  he  wifties  completely  to  punifh 
him  for  not  publifliing  his  works,  he  need 
only  ufe  the  revenge  of  Aufonius,  and«tell  him, 

^utfua  non  edit  carmina,  noftra  legat. :Epig.  34* 

If  he  will  not  publifti  his  own  works,  let  him  read  mine, 

In  the  quotation  from  Cicero,  he  has  fub- 
B  2  ftituted 
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ftituted  the  word  me  for  te — a  flight  differ- 
ence, and  not  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  quo- 
tation, when  it  is  intended  toilluftrate,  not  to 
prove,  but  proper  to  be  remarked,  that  it  may 
be  feen  where  he  has  quoted  an  Author  lite- 
rally, and  where  he  has  only  adapted  him. — 
I  muft  frequently  have  occafion  to  objecT:  to 
the  Author's  mode  of  punctuation ;  he  for 
ever  begins  a  fentence  with  a  conjunction  or 
an  adverb, — an  //",  or  an  and. 

"  And  when  I  have  commanded  a  filence 
<c  within  rny  own  breaft,  I  think  a  ftill  fmall 
"  voice  may  whifper  thofe  gratulations,  from 
<c  which  an  honeft  man  may  beft  derive  com- 
"  fort  from  the  part,  and  motives  for  the  fu- 
"  ture  acTion."  The  filence  is  not  within  his 
own  breaft,  for  there  the  matter  is  known, 
but  to  the  world.  The  words  *  ftill  fmall 
voice'  are  not  marked  as  a  quotation,  though 
they  are  taken  from  i  Kings  xix,  ver.  1 2. 

Before  he  claims  the  character  of  an  honed 
man,  let  him  refledt  whether  any  thing  can  be 
honeft  which  fliuns  the  light ;  and  as  to  his 
comfort,  I  do  not  envy  him, — the  comfort  of 
having  made  mifchief  and  quarrels. 

"  The  wayward  nature  of  the  time,  and 
"  the  paramount  neceffity  of  fecuring  to  this 

"  kins- 


(   13  ) 

<c  kingdom  her  political  and  religious  exift- 
"  ence,  and  the  rights  of  fociety,  have  urged 
"  and  ftimulated  me,  as  you  well  know,  to 
"  offer  this  endeavour  to  preferve  them,  by  a 
"  folemn,  laborious,  and  diiinterefted  appeal 
"  to  my  countrymen. " — The  political  exift- 
ence  of  a  nation,  fignifies  her  exiftence  as  a 
political  eftabliChment  of  men  living  together 
in  civil  fociety,  but  they  may  exift  as  a  nation 
without  a  religious  eftablifhment ;  therefore 
the  expreffion  is  faulty,  it  is  inappropriate ; 
the  rights  of  Society  do  not  depend  upon 
any  form  of  government :  The  Poles  are  the 
only  people  who  have  loft  their  political  ex- 
iftence as  a  nation  during  the  prefent  conteft. 
That  his  appeal  is  folemn,  no  one  will  deny; 
that  it  is  laborious,  appears  from  his  manner 
of  writing ;  but  that  it  is  difinterefted,  we 
have  no  evidence. 

"  Vita  est  avidies,  quifquis  non  w//,  mundo 
<c  fecum  pereunte^  mori" — This  is  one  of  the 
quotations  to  which  our  Author  has  left  me 
to  fupply  the  reference ;  it  is  taken  from  the 
chorus  to  the  fourth  a£h  of  the  tragedy  of 
Thyeftes. 

"  Yet  I  fee,  with  forrow  and  fear,  the  po- 
4<  litical  conftitutions  of  Europe  falling  a- 

"  round 


"  round  us,  or  crumbling  into  duft,  under  the 
**  tyrannical  Republic  of  France." — In  mod 
quarrels  which  laft  a  long  time,  the  original 
ground  of  difpute  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  ;  fo 
it  is  in  the  prefent  conteft  :  The  French  have 
forgot  that  they  were  urged  to  the  war  in 
defence  of  their  liberty ;  and  the  Coalition 
on  the  Continent  has  forgot  that  they  under- 
took it  for  the  defence  of  Defpotifm — Let 
the  Author  remember  this,  and  he  will  fee 
why  the  political  conftitutions  of  Europe  are 
crumbling  to  duft,  day  by  day. 

"  She  has  indeed  terminated  in  the  change 
"  or  overthrow  of  each  of  them,  but  of  this 
46  kingdom" — Does  our  Author  mean  to  fay, 
that  we  have  experienced  no  change  fince  the 
commencement  of  the  war  ?  he  will  doubtlefs 
fay  it  is  for  the  better,  and  I  fhould  be  forry 
to  differ  from  him  on  fo  nice  a  point.  '  Each' 
is  an  improper  word,  it  fliould  be  all ;  each 
means  either  of  two  in  profe. 

"  Frenchmen  were  always  brutal,  when 
"  unreftrained."  So  will  all  nations,  who  have 
been  long  reftrained  ;  for  the  natural  fuccef- 
for  of  Defpotifm  is  Anarchy.  Let  me  here 
aik  the  Author,  whether  it  is  more  confonant 
to  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity  to  lament  and  en- 
deavour 


deavour  to  foften  ;  or  to  exult  in,  and  enflame 
national  antipathies  ?  Philofophy  weeps  over, 
and  wifhes  to  alleviate  the  miferies  of  man- 
kind ;  and  is  Chriftianity  lefs  mild,  lefs  gen- 
tle and  benevolent  ? 

Our  Author's  ftile  is  a  tiffue  of  quotations 
in  the  next  fentence.  The  whole  of  this  me- 
taphor is  borrowed  from  Jeremiah  v.  8.  and 
is  highly  poetical  both  in  language  and  idea; 
for  the  prophets,  we  all  have  heard,were  poets. 
44  And  when  their  cruelty  is  at  laft 
"  wearied  out  and  exhaufted,  and  demands 
44  a  paufe,  they  call  it  clemency."  Here  we 
have 4  and'  beginning  a  fentence  again,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  ufe  and  propriety  of  our 
language.  The  fentiment  here  is  borrowed 
from  Tacitus's  Life  of  Agricola,  fed:.  30. — 
Ubifolihidinem  fecerunt  pacem  appellant. 

44  France  had  been  long  looking  for  that 
44  which  her  philofophers  had  taught  her  to 
44  term,  the  PARALLELISM  OF  THE  SWORD; 
4C  and  (he  has  found  it.  That  fword  has  in- 
44  deed  fwept  down  not  only  every  royal 
44  creft,  but  every  head  which  raifed  itfelf 

14  above  the  plain  of  their  equality." In 

which  of  the  trench  philofophers  our  Au- 
thor has  found  the  4  parallelifm  of  the  fword' 

reconx- 
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recommended,  I  will  thank  him  to  point  out 
to  me  ;  I  have  not  yet  read  him.  As  to  their 
equality,  I  am  afraid  he  does  not  compre- 
hend it :  It  is  not  equality  of  riches  or  of 
poverty, — but  equality  of  rights,  fecured  by 
equality  of  reprefentation  ;  and  while  that 
principle  is  preferved  as  the  fundamental  ar- 
ticle of  their  written  conftitution,  and  called 
into  adtion  once  in  every  year,  Frenchmen 
cannot  long  be  flaves,  but  by  their  own  con- 
fent ;  and  though  they  have  given  their  ex- 
ecutive government  great  ftrength  to  crufh 
internal  factions  and  conduct  external  war, 
yet  the  people  have  not  furrendered  their 
power  for  ever;  it  is  ftill  within  their  reach, 
and  after  a  peace  will  be  foon  reclaimed.— 
Their  affairs  are  now  in  a  critical  ftate,  but  I 
"will  apply  to  their  famous  Republic  thefe 
words,  from  Racine  s  Mithridate. 

Plus  II  ejl  malheureuxy  plus  il  ejl  redoutable. 

Ad  i.    Scene  5. 

*  My  fentence  is  for  open  war.'*  So  fpake 
the  bloody  Moloch  ;  for  the  illuftration  of 
\vhofe  character,  ,1  refer  my  readers  to  the 
note  on  Milton's  Paradiie  Loft,  Book  ii.  1.  43. 
to  try  if  they  can  find  any  refemblance  to  that 
of  our  Author,  when  he  fpeaks  of  war. — 

What- 
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Whatever  may  be  his  opinion,  there  are 
others  who  think  we  fhould  have  been  fafer 
if  the  experiment  of  Peace  had  been  tried,  al- 
lowing both  fides  to  have  been  doubtful :  in 
my  opinion  no  man  is  a  Chriftian  who  will 
not  facrifice  every  thing  to  peace ;  fuch  is 
the  literal  acceptation  of  Chriftianity. 

"  Among  the  bands  and  aflbciated  ener- 
"  gies  of  England  I  alfo,  in  my  degree  and 
"  very  limited  capacity,  will  ftruggle  for  the 

"  principle  of  her  life." This  affeded 

phrafeology  is  derived  from  a  Newfpaper  cal- 
led The  World,  which  fome  years  ago  infected 
our  language  with  new  and  awkward  com- 
binations of  words;  but  this  is  not  our 
Author's  only  model,  he  has  looked  up  to 
Junius, — but  greatly  has  he  failed. 

44  I  feel,  in  common  with  the  wife  and  re- 
4C  flecling,  that  the  conftitution  of  Great- 
44  Britain,  even  with  its  real  or  apparent 
4C  defects,  is  worthy  of  continuance,  and  I 
44  hope  of  perpetuity."  To  confefs  that  our 
conftitution  has  real  defects  is  honeft  ;  but  to 
wifh  to  perpetuate  them  is  more  than  foolifh, 
it  is  wicked. 

"  Our  anceftors  in  1688  once  adopted  the 

44  words  of  the  aged  Patriarch,  4  We  have 

c  "  bleffed 


41  blefled  it,  yea,  and  it  (hall  be  bleffed.'  In 
41  this  one  refponfe,  I  truft  we  fhall  all  be 
"  orthodox ;  and  with  one  heart  and  voice 
4<  condemn  all  the  herefies  of  Gallic  policy, 
41  in  the  words  of  the  Alexandrian  liturgy  of 

44    old,— —Ta;y  aipccriwv  xaraXvaov  fa  QfvayiAara*" 

The  quotation  is  from  Genefis  xxvii.  33.  but 
the  blefling  is  worn  out:  whether  we  are 
orthodox  in  our  bleffings  or  our  curfes,  is  of 
little  confequence  ;  but  it  is  well  when  we 
difguife  the  vulgarity  of  the  latter  in  Alexan- 
drian or  any  other  Greek  ;  it  fhews  fome 
idea  of  fhame. 

"  Government  and  Literature  are  now 
4<  more  than  ever  intimately  connected."—- 
Should  our  author  mean  to  fay  that  every 
government  ought  to  feel  the  force  of  liter- 
ature, I  will  agree  with  him  ;  but  if  he  means 
that  literature  ought  to  feel  the  force  of 
Government,  there  we  totally  differ.  I  might 
enlarge  on  this  fubjecT:,  if  I  felt  at  liberty  to 
exprefs  my  fentiments  ;  but  the  times  of  dif- 
cuffion  are  paft,  we  muft  now  all  think  alike. 

"  I  thought  it  juft  and  right  to  fet  before 
44  them  excellence  oppofed  to  excellence,  * 

*  "  AyxQus  izyxQois  «m2«T«£e/v.  Dion.  Halicarn.  ad  Cne. 
"  Pompeum  de  Platone  Epift.  p.  757.  Se&.  I.  Vol  6. 
«  Ed.  Reifke.  1777. 
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ic  as  well  as  error  contrafted  to  error.  In  the 
"  prefent  change  of  manners,  opinions,  go- 
"  vernment,  and  learning,  you  may  remem- 
"  her  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  in  which,  after 
"  fome  reflection,  you  concurred,  that  a  va- 
"  riation  is  now  required  in  the  mode  of 
"  conducting  fatirical  writing.  I  mean,  by 
calling  in  the  reciprocal  affiftance  of  poetry 
and  profe  in  the  fame  work,  for  the  great 
end  ;  if  it  is  defigned  for  general  perufal, 
and  an  extended  application.  1  think  this 
work  is  the  firft  attempt  of  the  kind,  in  the 
"  fenfe  which  I  propofe." — Does  he  mean 
to  compare  the  dull  malignity  of  his  own 
work,  with  the  lively,  piercing,  candid  cri- 
ticifm  of  Dionysius  ?  does  he  mean  to  fay 
that  he'  has  followed  his  good-natured  ex- 
ample in  ftiewing  the  beauties  of  authors 
before  their  defedts  ?  every  page  of  his  book 
deftroys  the  pretence :  I  will  fhew  many 
inftances  where  he  has  fpoken  only  of  the 
faults  of  a  writer,  without  faying  a  word  of 
his  merits  or  his  beauties.  There  is  in 
this  fentence  the  fame  want  of  connec- 
tion with  the  reft,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
every  page  of  his  work.  In  the  quotation, 
a£siv,  there  is  the  flight  varia-f 
c  2  tion 
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tion  of  avrefgr«£/v  for  mrt£crot&i.  Contrasted 
is  not  Englifh ;  it  fhould  be,  contrasted 
good  Mr  Critic,  For  what  caufe  is  it  that 
our  Author  muft  now  vary  the  mode  of  fa- 
tirical  writing,  which  has  been  in  ufe,  with 
few  exceptions,  from  the  time  of  Ennius  to 
the  prefent  day  ?  Was  the  fatire  of  Juvenal 
and  Perfius  not  fufficient  for  the  correction  of 
Roman  vices  ?  or,  are  ours  greater  ?  I  truft 
not ;  the  true  caufe  of  the  change  is  evident : 
our  Author  had  not  room  nor  power  enough 
in  verfe  to  indulge  his  private  malignity  in 
the  detail  of  anecdote  and  flander :  but  in 
truth  this  is  not  entirely  a  new  mode  of  fatire; 
the  union  of  poetry  and  profe  is  as  old  as  the 
times  of  Varro,  and  revived  by  the  authors  of 
the  Satire  Menippee^  a  coarfe  inventive  againft 
the  framers  and  adherents  of  the  league 
formed  in  1593,  by  the  Guifes,  againft  the 
Proteftant  party  in  France.  To  him  this 
may  be  the  only  literary  fupport  left ;  but 
I  truft  we  have  yet  men  of  fufficient  genius 
to  defend  the  caufe  of  Virtue  and  Morality, 
without  tranfgrefiing  the  bounds  of  legitimate 
fatire.  But  mark, — he  wifhes  his  fatire  to  be 
extenfively  underftood,  and  then  come  two 
Greek  lines  for  general  perufal ;  for  the  great 

end 


end,  is  an  odd  expreffion,  and  fnaps  off  the 
fentence  rather  awkwardly.  The  Minifters 
laugh  at  our  Author's  fortifications,  which 
are  but  mole-heaps  compared  with  the  ram-* 
parts  they  have  raifed.* 

"  I  am  fure  it  cannot  be  conftrued  into  an 
<c  hired  fervice"  If  he  is,  it  is  more  than  any 
body  elfe  can  be  :  he  is  perpetually  vaunting 
his  own  independence,  his  own  confequence, 
and  his  own  talents  :  it  was  not  thus  that 
Junius  amufed  his  readers;  he  was  wifer: 
he  knew  that  no  anonymous  writer  can  have 
credit  for  more  than  is  evident,  which  are  his 
talents  ;  therefore  he  left  all  the  reft  unfaid, 
but  of  thofe  he  had  fome  right  to  boaft. 

"  It  is  as  true  in  our  time,  as  in  that  of 
<c  Dryden,  (I  will  give  you  his  own  words) 
"  that  *  the  common  libellers  of  the  day,  are 
u  as  free  from  the  imputation  of  wit,  as  of 
"  morality.'  Satire  has  another  tone  and  an- 
"  other  character."  This  quotation  from 
Dryden  s  Dedication  of  his  Tranflatlons  of  "Juvenal 
and  Perfius,  p.  1 64.  ed.  1 760.  4th  vol.  odavo, 

is 

*  This  fimile  feems  to  fuit  our  author  exactly :  he 
works  under  ground  like  the  mole,  and  has  thrown  up 
a  few  heaps  of  dirt,  which  are  too  trifling  either  for 
annoyance  or  defence. 


is  rather  awkwardly  introduced,  becaufe  only 
the  word  libellers  anfwers  his  purpofe :  he 
means  merely  to  fay,  that  fatire  is  no  libel ; 
but  the  quotation  fays  much  more,  which  he 
could  not  leave  out.  In  the  language  of  an 
Apoftle  he  fpeaks  of  the  office  of  a  Satiriftj— 
*  Magntficabo  apostolatum  meum.'  Rom.  xi.  13. 
Is  not  the  ftile  rather  too  high? 

"  Learning  is  oftentation,  cenfure  is  ma- 
"  lignity."  The  conftant  and  ill-judged  ob- 
trufion  of  learning  is  oftentation ;  and  cenfure 
does  proceed  from  malignity,  when  it  is  not 
impartially  beftowed. 

"  The  authorifed  inftruments  of  lawful 
<c  war  are  lawful."  This  is  what  the  logU 
cians  call  arguing  in  a  circle  :  the  war  is 
lawful,  becaufe  the  weapons  are  lawful,  and 
the  converfe,  without  proving  either  to  be  fo. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  paflage,  which 
Is  too  long  to  infert,  he  is  apprifed  of  the  ob- 
jeftion  that  all  fatire  is  contrary  to  the  let- 
ter and  the  fpirit  of  Chriflianity  ;  and  he  has 
not  attempted  to  anfvver  it,  but  artfully  taken 
another  pofition,  and  attempted  to  juftify  it 
from  the  authority  of  the  community.  To 
the  blefling  which  is  pronounced  on  the 
meek,  he  can  lay  no  claim,  nor  to  that  on  the 

merciful 
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merciful,  nor  on  the  peace-makers,  for  nei- 
ther meeknefs,  mercy,  nor  peace,  are  among 
his  good  qualities  :  but  he  is  determined  to  be 
the  means  of  enfuring  a  blefiing  to  others 
whom  he  has  reviled,  and  perfecuted,  and 
fpoke  all  manner  of  qvil  agairift,  falfely,  for 
Chrift's  fake  ;  which  are  all  who  differ  from 
his  own  faith ;  we  have  heard  the  judg- 
ment pronounced  on  him  who  calleth  his 
brother  a  fool,  and  we  have  heard  how  many 
he  has  called  both  fools  and  rogues ;  we 
are  commanded  to  love  our  enemies ;  but  he 
does  not  even  love  his  friends.*  Judge  not, 
that  ye  be  not  judged,  Matt.  vii.  i.  cuts  up 
all  his  fatire  by  the  roots. — *  Thou  hypocrite, 
firft  caft  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye;' 
but  I  will  purfue  thefe  charges  no  further ; 
they  are  fufficient  to  condemn  him  with  any 
one  who  takes  the  gofpel  literally ;  and  who 
has  authorifed  us  to  give  it  another  meaning  ? 
Jefus  Chrift  followed  literally  what  he  preach- 
ed to  others. 

"  Satire  never  can  have  effeft,  without  a 
"  perfonal  application."  I  agree  with  him 
that  fatire  lofes  its  effect  when  not  addrefled 

to 

*  Matt.  v.  44.  fcf  Note  (6)  Dial.  zd. 


to  individuals,  for  what  is  general  no  man  will 
apply  to  his  own  character,  if  it  is  againft 
him  ;  but  an  author  who  names  others,  is 
bound  by  the  laws  of  honour  and  honefty  to 
give  his  own  name  :  if  he  advances  what  is 
falfe,  the  law  will  punifli  him  ;  if  what  he 
knows  to  be  true,  he  fhould  be  allowed  to 
prove  it :  then  all  is  fair  both  parties. 

"  It  never  has  its  full  force,  if  the  author 
"  of  it  is  known  or  (lands  forth  ;  for  the 
"  unworthinefs  of  any  man  leflfens  the 
"  ftrength  of  his  objections.  This  is  a  full 
"  anfwer  to  thofe  who  require  the  name  of 

"  a  fatirical  poet." If  this  is  true,  the 

fatirifts  of  former  times  have  done  little 
good,  and  our  author  muft  be  the  moft 
efficacious  that  has  ever  written  ;  but  even 
his  dogmatical  ftile  will  not  convince  the 
public  that  they  have  not  a  right  to  know  the 
name  of  every  author  ;  and  it  is  far  from  a 
full  fatisfadtion  to  thofe  who  fufFer  an  injury, 
to  be  told  it  is  for  the  public  good  that  they 
iliould  not  know  from  whom  it  comes ;  to 
be  both  criminal  and  judge  is  rather  too  much 
at  once. 

"  But  I  may  afk  with  confidence, — Is 
"  there,  in  this  work  on  the  Purfuits  of  Li- 

"  terature 


"  terature,  any  fentence  or  any  fentiment,  by 
"  which  the  mind  may  be  depraved,  degra- 
"  ded,  or  corrupted  ?  Is  there  a  principle  of 
"  claffical  criticifm  in  any  part  of  it,  which  is 
<c  not  juftand  defenfible  by  the  greatefl  maf- 
"  ters  of  ancient  and  legitimate  compofi- 
"  tion  ?"  I  anfwer,  that  the  whole  tendency 
of  his  bock  is  to  deprave,  degrade,  and  cor- 
rupt :  to  inculcate  that  men  and  ftates  are  no 
longer  fubjecl:  to  improvement,  that  moral 
and  political  information  are  at  a  ftand, — is  to 
prepare  them  for  ages  of  darknefs  and  error. 
Human  nature  cannot  ftand  flill : — Non  pro- 
gredi,  et  regredi.  The  faults  of  his  criticifms 
I  will  afterwards  point  out. 

"  Is  there  any  paffage  which  pandars  to 
"  the  vitiated  tafte,  or  to  the  polluted  affec- 
<c  tions  and  paffions  of  bad  men  ?"  For  his 
purity  and  his  puerility,  I  recommend  him 
to  the  readers  of  Martial's  Cofconius  : 

At  tua,  Cofconi,  venerandaque  fanftaque  -verla, 

A  pueris  delent,  virginibufque  legi.         Lib.  iii.  ch.  69. 

:  Is  there  any  idle,  depreciating  declama- 

c  tion  againft  the  real  and  folid  advantages 

c  of  birth,  fortune,  learning,  wit,  talents,  and 

<(  high  ftation?"     But  he  has  negledted  to 

JO  ihew 
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{hew  what  are  the  real  and  folid  advantages 
of  birth  and  fortune. 

"  If  they  are  inclined  to  indift  any  part  of 
"  my  work  as  libellous,  it  will  be  incumbent 
"  on  them  to  contradict  the  great  fage  of 
"  the  law,  *  who  declares,  that  In  a  CRIMI- 
"  NAL  PROSECUTION,  the  tendency  which  all 
"  libels  have  to  create  animojities  and  difturb  the 
<c  publick  peace,  is  THE  WHOLE  which  the  law 
"  conjlders"  Since  he  has  appealed  to  Black- 
ftone, by  Blackftone  he  muft  be  tried ;  and 
Blackftone  will  condemn  him.  Can  any 
thing  tend  more  to  create  animofities  and 
difturb  the  public  peace,  than  anonymous 
fatire  extenfively  applied,  and  extenfively 
diffufed  ?  Does  not  he,  who  feels  that  he  is  in- 
jured in  his  charader  or  fame  by  an  enemy 
in  fecret,  look  with  fufpicion  and  diftruft  on 
every  man  he  meets  ?  Is  not  the  confidence 
of  familiar  intercourfe  mortally  wounded, 
when  no  man  of  any  celebrity  can  feel  at 
eafe  in  any  company,  left  the  man  that  fits 
next  him  fhould  be  the  man  that  has  de- 
famed him  ?  The  fatirifts  of  old  were  known 
and  avoided  by  the  vicious  and  the  foolifli, 
who  could  cry  out  when  they  faw  them, 

fanum 
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fanum  habet  in  cornu  /*  but  now  even  the 
virtuous  are  not  fafe  from  the  danger  of 
being  mifreprefented.  Let  the  Author  boaft 
of  his  zeal  and  public  fpirit,  his  love  of  the 
conftitution,  his  purity  and  benevolence,  yet 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  Jacobin  that 
ever  wrote,  has  done  more  to  injure  private 
happinefs  and  difturb  the  peace  of  fociety, 
than  this  zealous  advocate  of  virtue  and 
morality. — When  he  fpeaks  of  public  books, 
he  fhould  not  include  the  Priapus,  which  was 
never  publiftied. 

"  In  this  work,  I  have  not  violated  the 
"  precepts  of  Chriftianity,  or  the  law  of  the 
"  land;  and  till  I  have  done  both,  or  either, 
"  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  de- 
"  grade  my  character  and  reputation  with 
"  my  country."  That  he  has  not  violated 
the  precepts  of  Chriftianity  is  falfe ;  for  its 
great  precept  '  do  unto  others  as  you  wifh 
them  to  do  unto  you'  is  violated  by  anony- 
mous flander ;  but  as  its  language  is  not  al- 
ways fo  gentle,  our  Saviour's  reproofs  of  the 
Pharifees  are  the  model  he  has  chofen  for  the 
ftile  of  his  cenfure  :  with  refpecT:  to  the  law 

D    2  Of 
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of  the  land,  it  is  not  known  how  far  a  man 
may  go  without  being  deemed  libellous. 

"  If  I  have  drawn  any  fuppofed  charac-? 
"  ters,  without  a  name  or  defignation,  1  have 
"  clone  no  more  than  Theophraftus  or  La 
"  Bruyere."  He  has  done  much  more  than 
thefe  writers,  for  he  has  mentioned  many 
individuals  by  name,  and  drawn  characters 
of  others  whom  he  durft  not  name,  which 
no  one  can  poflibly  miftake.  * 

"  The  c  fume  fuperblam  *j~  of  a  poet  is 
"  feldom  feverely  examined.  It  is  an  ex* 
"  travaganza  at  moft,  and  underftood  as 
<c  fuch."  But  the  *  fume  fupfrbiam  of  an 
anonymous  writer  is  truly  ridiculous ;  it  is 
an  extravaganza,  and  laughed  at  as  fuch. 

"  I  may  add,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
"  analyze  one  of  the  moft  finifhed  fatires  in 
"  our  language,  I  mean  Pope's  Two  Dialo-* 
"  gues,  or,  as  they  are  ftrangely  called,  The 
"  Epilogue  to  the  Satires."  I  do  not  fee 
why  they  are  called  the  Epilogue,  more 
flrangely,  than  the  other  dialogue  is  called 
the  Prologue  to  the  Satires  ;  for  prologue 

and 
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and  epilogue  are  no  more  than  introduction 
and  conclufion  of  any  performance. 

I  am  reprefented  as  having  threatened 

any  perfon  who  makes  enquiry  after  me 
"  or  my  name."  He  has  threatened  :  when 
he  fays,  to  thofe  who  enquire  after  his  name, 
*  there  is  a  darknefs  which  may  be  felt/ 
what  is  that  but  to  fay,  he  will  make  them 
fuffer  for  their  temerity. 

"  I  maintain  it  boldly  ;  no  man  has  a  right 
u  to  demand  either  my  name  or  my  fitua- 
"  tion."  For  an  anonymous  writer  to  talk 
of  his  boldnefs,  is  rather  ludicrous  ;  but  not- 
withftanding  this,  I  maintain  it  with  more 
than  equal  boldnefs,  that  every  man  has  a 
right  to  know  by  whom  he  is  injured  or 
infulted. 

"  For  I  believe  I  have  no  real  enemies,  but 
"  the  lovers  of  confufion  and  the  troublers 
"  of  ftates."  Our  Author  has  a  ftrange  way 
of  beginning  a  fentence  with  an  adverb,  and 
it  is  not  eafy  here  to  fee  the  force  of  this  in- 
ference, or  its  truth,  as  a  fimple  propofition  ; 
for,  1  believe,  it  is  in  my  power  to  tell  him 
of  many  whom  he  has  made  his  enemies,  who 
never  have  lain  under  the  imputation  of  being 
troublers  tfjiates,  or  adverfaries  to  any  ejiablffi- 
ment.  "  If 
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"  If  I  am  forced  indeed  to  defcend  into  the 
<c  lower  regions  of  forrow  and  confufion, 
"  among  the  perturbed  fpirits  of  anarchy 
"  and  democracy,  I  fhall  hope  for  the  fafe 
"  condudt  of  the  Sibyll.  She  Anight  produce 
€<  the  branch  to  the  ferryman  of  France  and 
<c  Tartarus.  I  would  wifh  her  to  exhibit 
"  this  Poem,  as  the  c  Donum  fatalis  virgse, 
"  longo  poft  tempore  vifum."  Into  what 
ftrange  confufion  does  his  itch  for  quotation 
lead  him :  firft  he  is  Diomede  before  the 
walls  of  Troy,  then  he  is  Eneas  defcend- 
ing  to  Hell :  but  in  this  laft  character,  I 
doubt,  his  branch  will  be  of  little  ufe  to  him, 
for  it  is  not  a  branch  of  olive. 

"  My  book  is  open  to  all  the  accumulated 
<c  feverity  of  public  criticifm,  and  public  re- 
"  prehenfion.  I  fhrink  from  neither  of  them. 
u  When  I  am  wrong,  (I  have  never  been  fo 
"  intentionally)  I  will  correct  myfelf,  and  I 
"  have  done  fo  frequently.  In  a  field  fo  ex- 
"  tenfive,  candour,  I  think,  will  allow  that 
"  my  miftakes  have  not  been  very  numer- 
"  ous."  It  is  not  his  miftakes  that  will  bring 
upon  him  the  accumulated  feverity  of  public 
criticifm,  but  his  intentional  faults,  the  ego- 
tifm  and  arrogance  of  his  manner,  the  affect- 
ed 
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eel  pompofity  of  his  fiile,  the  bigotry  of  his 
principles.  Verification^  does  not  fignify  verfey 
as  our  Author  has  ufed  it,  but  thejlruclure  of 
•verfe  ;  at  lead  I  apprehend  fo. 

"  I  offer  the  poetry  to  thofe  who  are  con- 
"  verfant  with  the  ftrength,  fimplicity,  and 
"  dignity  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  and  them 
"  alone.  I  fubmit  both  my  Poems,  *  The 
"  Purfuits  of  Literature,  and  The  Imperial 
"  Epiftle,'  in  this  fpirit  and  with  this  confi- 
"  dence  to  the  public.  There  are  men  (and 
"  women  too)  who  underftand.  But  as  to 
"  the  lovers  of  exotic  poetry,  I  refer  them, 
"  to  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Dr  Darwin.  My 
"  plants  and  flowers  are  produced  and  che- 
"  rimed  by  the  natural  invigorating  influ- 
"  ence  of  the  common  fun  ;  1  have  not  raif- 
"  ed  them  by  artificial  heat."  To  fpeak  of 
thele  qualities,  belonging  equally  to  Pope 
and  Dryden,  mews  a  want  of  judgment  not 
to  be  tolerated  in  a  man  who  fets  up  for  a 
guide  of  the  public  Tafte.  Dryden  certainly 
has  them  all,  and  Pope  has  ftrength  and  dig- 
nity ;  but  Dryden's  is  the  ftrength  of  a  Doric, 
Pope's  of  a  Corinthian  pillar  ;  he  is  elegant, 
delicate,  and  refined  ;  he  is  any  thing  but 
fimple.  The  character  of  fimplicity  belongs 

moP" 


moft  to  Parnell  of  any  poet  in  our  language, 
and  among  the  ancients  to  Theocritus.  Has 
Pope  any  refemblance  to  thefe  writers  ?  I 
think  not.  If  our  Author  does,  I  am  forry 
to  differ  from  him  :  but  I  differ  from  him. 
yet  more,  if  he  thinks  he  poffeffes  any  of  the 
qualities  as  a  poet,  he  has  juft  enumerated  ; 
and  it  is  fomewhat  fingular,  that  all  the  faults 
which  he  has  attributed  to  Dr  Darwin's 
poetry,  are  to  be  found  in  his  own  profe, 
which  is  a  garden  of  exotics  from  all 
countries. 

"  I  would  (hew,  that  I  am  ftridly  impar- 
ct  rial."  Does  he  underftand  what  the  word 
impartial  means  ? 

"  It  is  to  mifunderftand  or  to  mifreprefent 
<c  me,  when  it  is  aflerted  that  I  attack  alike 
"  friends  and  foes.  I  attack  no  man  in  his 
"  individual  capacity."  This  is  falfe  ;  for  he 
has  attacked  many  men  for  things  which  re- 
late to  them  only  as  individuals,  witnefs 
Pepper  Arden's  perfon,  and  Dr  Lawrence's 
poverty.  He  has  never  been  accufed  of  being 
too  fevere  on  his  friends ;  his  great  error  is, 
that  he  is  too  blind  to  their  faults. 

"  I  will  aever  give  a  proof  of  my  fpirit  at 
"  the  expence  of  my  underftanding."  Let 

him 
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him  rather  fay  at  the  expence  of  his  perfon  ; 
for  I  believe  there  are  a  good  many  cudgels 
ready  for  him. 

"  I  would  not  have  you,  or  any  man, 
"  think,  that  I  enter  into  a  defence  of  my 
4t  work,  as  if  I  thought  it  required  o'ne." — 
Matchlefs  arrogance  !  The  egotifm  and  va- 
nity of  this  man  are  beyond  all  bearing  :  it 
was  not  thus  that  the  great  fatirifts  of  former 
times  fpoke  of  themfelves.  I  have  counted 
in  one  page,  (p.  16. )  the  word  /no  lefs  than 
feventeen  times  repeated,  and  my  five  times, 
which  is  more  by  two-thirds  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  writer,  and  twenty-two 
times  more  than  any  Mr  Nobody  has  a  right 
to  ufe. 

"  My  countenance  is  unaltered."  So  is 
that  of  any  man  who  wears  a  mafk :  the 
pompous  egotifm  of  this  page  is  wound  up  by 
a  quotation  from  Livy,  which,  in  the  general 
ftile  of  his  quotations,  is  made  out  with  many 
words  of  his  own ;  as  he  has  chofen  to  give 
only  a  part,  I  will  give  the  reft,  and  the  rea- 
ders may  judge  which  beft  applies  to  him  : 
the  hiftorian  fpeaks  of  Appius  Claudius,  a 
conftant  enemy  and  hater  of  the  people  : — 
*  Tribunes  et  plebem  etfuum  judicium  pro  nihllo 
E  habebat : 
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habebat :  ilium  non  mina  plebis,  nonfenatus  preces 
perpellere  unquam  potuere,  non  modo  ut  western 
mutaret,  aut  fupplex  prenfaret  homines  ;  fed  ne  ut 
ex  confueta  quidem  afperitate  orationis  (quum 
adpopulum  agenda  caufa  ejfet)  aliquid  lenlret  atque 
fubmitteret:  idem  habitus  orts^  eadem  contumada  in 
vultU)  idem  in  oratione  fpiritus  erat:  adeo  ut  magna 
pars  plebis  Applum  non  minus  reum  timer  et,  quam 
confulem  timuerat.  Seme!  caufam  dixit  quofemper 
tiger e  omniafolitus  erat  accufatorio  fpiritu? — Lib. 
ii.  Sat.  6 1.  With  refpeft  to  the  propriety  of 
quotation,  I  mean  to  fpeak  hereafter ;  as  to  the 
rules  of  it,  as  eftablifhed  by  the  ufe  of  the  beft 
writers,  I  will  fay  a  few  words  now:  hiftorical 
and  philofophical  quotation  (hould  be  literal, 
exadl,  and  complete,  both  as  to  the  words  and 
the  fpirit  of  the  author,  or  it  may  be  ufed  to 
bad  purpofes  :  to  illuftrative  quotation,  a 
greater  latitude  is  allowed ;  words  may  be 
ufed  with  a  different  application  from  what 
they  had  originally,  and  the  whole  of  a  paf- 
fage  need  not  be  produced,  provided  the 
fpirit  of  the  Author  is  retained,  but  then  the 
quoter  is  fubjecl:  to  have  the  remainder  turn- 
ed againft  him  :  humorous  quotation  ad- 
mits of  ftill  greater  liberty  ;  a  writer  is  per- 
mitted to  do  any  thing  but  change  the  words, 

or 
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or  put  in  others ;  but  this  our  Author  has 
not  hefitated  to  do  even  in  ferious  quotations, 
which  totally  deftroys  his  credibility  from 
henceforth.  Another  thing  required  in  all 
quotations,  is  to  be  exact  in  the  references. 

"  I  hate  deferters  of  their  duty,  *  on  any 
"  principle  whatever."  And  fo  do  I :  for  once 
we  agree.  Though  the  caufe  of  the  feceders 
has  been  pleaded  with  as  much  argument  as 
it  will  admit  by  that  incorruptible  patriot,  the 
Rev.  Chriftopher  Wyvill,  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
fended ;  the  queftion  is  a  plain  one,  and  re- 
ducible to  a  few  words  ;  let  thofe  men  refign 
their  feats  whom  circumftances  prevent  from 
doing  their  duty  ;  if  they  will  not,  let  them 
perfevere  as  the  apoftle  fays,  *  by  honor  and 
difhonor,  by  evil  report  and  good  report,  as 
deceivers  and  yet  true,'f  *  let  them  fight  the 
good  fight,  let  them  be  ftedfaft  even  to  the 
end  :' J  it  is  by  perfeverance  only  that  the  beft 
caufe  can  be  gained,  and  fometimes  even  the 
worft.  They  occupy  the  place  of  others 
whom  their  condiments  might  choofe ;  and 
they  negled  the  only  means  that  is  left,  du- 
ring the  filence  of  the  prefs,  of  fpeaking  to 
the  people.  E  2  "  But 

*  H.  of  C.  Nov.  1797. 
•)•  2  Cor.  vi.  8.  J  2  Tim.  iv.  7. 
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"  But  I  fuppofe  fome  Statefmen  think,  that 
*'  there  is  a  laudable  obliquity  and  a  feafon- 
"  able  fear.  For  my  own  part  I  (hall  not  on 
"  this  occafion,  invade  the  retreat  of  St  Ann's 
<c  Hill,  or  violate  the  purity  of  Drury-Lane, 
"  If  fuch  Statefmen  are  refolved  to  free  at 
"  once  both  the  Senate  and  the  Throne,  the 
"  c  Ssevi  Spiracula  Ditis'  are  open  to  them; 
<c  they  may  defcend  in  fafety,  and  difburthen 
"  the  land."  This  paflage  is  in  the  true 
ftile  of  its  Author :  it  is  in  fome  parts  unin- 
telligible, in  others  brutal,  and  in  all  con- 
ceited. That  any  man  fhould  think  obliquity 
of  conduct  to  be  laudable,  is  impoflible ;  it 
may  appear  ufeful,  but  never  right :  his  af- 
feded  delicacy  towards  the  retreat  of  St 
Ann's  Hill,  only  ferves  to  difplay  the  deep 
malignity  of  his  fentiments,  againft  the  moft 
enlightened  ftatefman  the  world  can  at  pre- 
lent  boaft ;  and  his  allufion  to  Drury-Lane  is 
afar-fetched  fneer  at  the  proprietor  of  that 
theatre  :  but  when  he  tells  us  that  fuch  ftatef- 
rnen  may  go  to  the  devil,  if  they  pleafe,  he 
fhews,  in  full  light,  the  bitter  rancour  of  his 
fpirit,  that  could  rejoice  to  deprive  the  world 
qf  the  moft  fplendid  talents,  merely  becaufe 
they  are  exerted  in  a  caufe  to  which  he  is 

oppofed, 
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oppofed.  If  he  fpeaks  only  in  metaphor,  it 
is  foolifh  ;  if  he  is  ferious,  it  is  wicked  ;  but 
if  the  land  muft  be  difburthened,  let  it  be  of 
thofe  by  whom  it  has  been  burthened. 

"  On  the  broad  general  queftion  of  the 
"  time,  the  public  efteem  has  been  commen- 
"  furate  with  the  royal  approbation."  A 
happy  imitation  of  the  affected  phrafeology 
of  the  World  ;  and  a  ftrong  violation  of  that 
plainnefs  and  nmplicity  of  ftile  which  the 
bed  writers  have  exemplified,  and  the  bed 
critics  have  enforced. 

"  The  noble  Marquis,  who  is  no  more  in 
"  office,  may  brood  fafely  over  beads  and 
^  relicks,"  The  malignity  of  the  Author's 
temper  is  perhaps  never  more  evident  than 
in  this  cold  fneer  at  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, for  his  protection  of  a  fet  of  wretched 
emigrant  priefts :  the  reft  of  the  paflage  re- 
quires an  interpreter. 

"  I  was  not  formed  to  wait  in  the  anti- 
"  chamber  of  a  Duke  of  Lerma,  or  a  Don 
"  Calderone."  It  is  not  my  intention  to  be- 
come a  commentator  to  our  Author's  works, 
or  to  explain  his  obfcure  allufions  ;  but  fome- 
times,  when  it  fuits  my  purpofe,  I  will  purfue 
what  he  has  begun,  when  it  does  not  go  to  any 

great 
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great  length  ;  to  many  of  my  readers  it  will 
fave  much  trouble,  to  be  told  that  the  Duke 
of  Lerma  was  the  imperious  minifter  of  Phi- 
lip the  Third  of  Spain,  that  Don  Rodirigo 
Calderona  was  the  minifter's  favourite  ;  and 
that,  after  enjoying  and  mifufmg  the  utmoft 
plentitude  of  power,  they  both  experienced 
an  ignominious  and  deferved  death.  The 
character  of  the  latter  is  thus  drawn  by  a  living 
author,  who  finifhed  Watforfs  Life  of  Philip  III. 

*  His  temper,  naturally  violent  and  impetu- 

*  ous,  was  unreftrained  by  any  of  thofe  conde- 

*  fcenfions  and  regards  which  are  fo  neceflary 

*  in  his  fituation,  to  foothe  jealoufy  and  dif- 
'  arm  the  rancour  of  envy ;  he  mingled  in 

*  all  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  he  delighted 
c  in  the  exercife  of  power -,  his  favour  was   the 

*  fureft  road  to  preferment ,  and  this  he  diftributed^ 

*  for  the  most  part^  according  to  his  own  fancy  and 
4  caprice^  and  without  any  regard  to  merit  or  pre- 
4  ten/tons  ;  he  had  audiences  as  if  he  had  been 

*  a  fovereign  prince,  held  frequent  confulta- 

*  tions,  and  fhared,  in  one  word,  the  admini- 

*  ftration  of  public  affairs  with  the  Duke  of 
c  Lerma.     The  haughtinefs  and  impetuofity 

*  of  Don  Rodirigo  was  contrafted,  by  the 
€  decent  moderation  which  appeared  in  the 

*  whole 
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*  whole  conduit  and  deportment  of  his  fa- 
c  ther."  Vol.  ii.  156.  I  will  only  add, that  two 
years  of  imprifonment  foftendd  his  temper, 
and  that  his  patience  under  his  afflictions  caft 
a  luftre  on  his  latter  end,  which  never  bright- 
ened his  profperity.  Our  author,  I  fuppofe, 
has  never  heard  of  him  but  in  Gil  Bias,  for 
he  fpells  his  name  with  an  e  at  the  end  ; 
hiftorians,  who  underftand  Spanifli,  with  an  a. 
"  But  if  the  laurel,  which  I  have  now 
"  planted,  (hould  thicken  round  the  temple 
"  of  my  retirement,  the  pillars  will  fupport 
"  it.  The  materials  are  folid,  and  the  ground 
"  is  firm."  For  ever  writing  in  metaphors : 
the  materials  of  his  temple  are  certainly 
meant  to  allude  to  his  chara£ter  and  talents  ; 
if  fo,  what  confufion  has  he  created,  with  his 
pillars,  and  his  temples,  and  his  laurels,  which 
in  the  fame  paflage,  are  to  mean  different 
things? 

c  I  have  indeed  a  few  memoirs  by  me, 
"  written  in  other  days  and  with  other  hopes, 
and  if  I  could  poliQi  the  ftile,  and  reduce 
them  a  little  into  form,  I  am  convinced 
they  would  not  be  uninterefting,  *  Le 
Roi  et  fes  Miniftres  peutetre  fe  fairoient 
"  lire  ces  Memoires,  qui  allurement  ne  font 
"  pas  ceux  d'un  ignorant.'  But  let  this  pafs 
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"  for  the  prefent."  This  paflage  is  another 
proof  of  his  high  opinion  of  his  own  confe- 
quence,  and  his  quotation  is  another  inftance 
of  his  talent  in  that  way  ;  it  is  of  his  own 
making,  for  I  neither  find  nor  remember  any 
fuch  paflage  in  Gil  Bias,  the  book  he  quotes. 
Thefe  memoirs  will,  perhaps,  let  us  into  a 
fecret ;  for  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  pub- 
lifh  memoirs,  without  letting  the  world  know 
who  he  is,  or  leading  to  fomething  that  may 
betray  him. 

"  I  am  for  practicable  politicks.  I  would 
"  not  be  driven  into  meafures  from  which 
<c  there  is  no  retreat.  I  fmile  when  I  ain  told 
"  of  love  and  hate  in  politicians  and  mini- 
<c  fters.  Thefe  are  paffions  which  they  never 
"  felt.  Circumftances  alone  unite  and  fepa- 
"  rate  them."  A  happy  fpecimen  of  ftile  ; 
five  (hort  fentences  together  :  there  is  at 
times  an  oracular  brevity  in  the  Author's 
manner,  which  he  wi(hes  to  have  thought 
conceals  fomething,  to  give  him  confequence. 
That  the  generality  of  politicians  conceal  their 
love  and  hatred  when  it  fuits  their  intereft, 
every  man  knows  ;  but  that  they  do  not  feel 
thefe  emotions  as  well  as  other  men,  our 
Author  has  for  the  firft  time  difcovered :  he 

looks 


looks  only  to  the  prefent  miniftry,  and  thinks 
he  is  drawing  a  character  of  human  nature,  at 
all  times.  That  they  do  not  love  nor  hate 
each  other,  is  true  ;  but  that  there  are  no  men 
whom  they  do  not  hate,  is  falfe.  "  Suffers 
the  nature  of  an  infurredion."  Julius  Cafar, 
act  ii.  fcene  i. 

"  I  look  around  me.  I  look  to  human  ac- 
"  tions,  and  to  human  principles.  I  confider 
"  again  and  again,  what  is  the  nature  and 
"  effect  of  learning  and  of  inftrudion  ;  what 
"  is  the  doctrine  of  evidence,  and  the  foun- 
"  dation  of  truth.  I  alk  myfelf,  are  all  thefe 
"  changed  ?  Have  the  moral  and  the  natural 
"  laws  of  God  to  his  creatures  another  bafis  ? 
"  Has  the  lapfe  of  fifty  years  made  an  altera- 
"  tion  in  HIM,  who  is  declared  to  be  THE 
"  SAME  to-day,  yefterday,  and  for  ever?* 
"  Can  the  violence,  the  prefumption,  the 
"  audacity,  the  arrogance,  the  tyranny  of 
"  man,  drunk  with  felf  idolatry  and  tempo- 
"  rary  fuccefs,  change  the  nature  and  efTence 
"  of  GOD  and  of  his  works,  by  calling  good 
"  evil  and  evil  good  ?  1  am  told,  that  human 


F  "  rea- 


*  Heb.  xiii.  8.     By  inverting  the  words,  he  has  deftroy- 
ed  the  harmony  of  the  period  :  the  apoftle  writes  *  the  fame  . 
yefterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 
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"  reafon  is  nearly  advanced  to  full  perfec- 
"  tion ;  I  am  aflfured,  that  fhe  is  arrived  at 
"  the  haven  where  fhe  would  be.  I  again 
"  look  around  me.  I  alk,  where  is  that  ha- 
"  ven  ?  where  is  that  fteady  gale  which  has 
"  conducted  her  ?  I  liften ;  but  it  is  to  the 
tempeft  :  I  caft  my  view  abroad  ;  but  the 
ocean  is  every  where  perturbed.  I  paufe 
again.  Perhaps,  it  is  the  wind  and  storm 
fulfilling  HIS  word.1"  Is  this  argument? 
Or  is  it  declamation  ?  Or  is  it  downright 
folly  ?  If  he  can  ever  be  brought  to  think 
that  thefe  things  are  the  deeds  of  Providence, 
as,  in  the  laft  words,  he  feems  to  intimate, 
how  can  he  either  complain  or  be  difmayed  ? 
The  quotation  is  from  the  I46th  Pfalm,  and 
is  4  ftormy  wind'  not  *  wind  and  ftorm.' 

"  I  refume  the  reflections  of  fuffering  hu- 
"  manity  amid  the  wreck  of  intellect.  This 
u  was  not  the  ancient  character  of  Philofo- 
"  phy.  The  lovers  of  wifdom,  in  the  beft 
"  ages  of  Athens  and  of  Rome,  always  dif- 
"  courfed  with  reverence  and  fubmffiion  tb 
"  the  Author  and  Governor  of  the  world." 
If  he  means  that  none  of  thefe  Philofophers 
indulged  themfelves  in  fcepticifm,  I  muft  tell 
him,  he  has  yet  to  read  Cicero's  Philofophical 

Works 
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Works,  and  the  lives  of  the  Philofophers  by 
Diogenes Laertius.  On  many  fuch  as  thefe  the 
light  of  Revelation  did  ihine  without  enlight- 
ening them,  according  to  our  Author's  wifh : 
and  it  is  the  boaft  of  the  apoftle,  '  that  God 
had  chofen  the  weak  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  mighty :'  I  Cor.  i. 

"  If  to  their  ribaldry  they  join  folly  and 
"  grofs  ignorance,  they   ftiould  be   driven 
<c  from  our  fellowfhip  with  contempt.     The 
"  continued  labours  of  the  arch  Theoma- 
"  chiftof  the  age,  the  records  of  that  perpe- 
u  tual  conflict  which  he  maintained,  during 
"  the  courfe  of  fifty  years  of  a  long  and  im- 
"  pious  life,  againft  the  fpiritual  '  kingdoms 
"  of  God  and  of  his  Chrift,'  and  the  memo- 
"  rials  of  his  defolating  days,  will  all  be  en- 
"  tombed  in  the  French  Pantheon  with  the 
"  mouldering  remnant  of  his  bones.     *  Duft 
"  to  dud :  afhes  to  afhes.'    He  fowed  unto 
"  the  fleQi,  and  of  the  flefh  he  and  his  difci- 
"  pies  have  reaped  death  and  corruption." 
It  was  not  thus  that  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
and  his  great  apoftle  fought  to  convince  the 
learned  among  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks : 
they  preached  to  them  patiently  ;  they  were 
inftant  in  feafon,  and  out  of  feafon  ;  they  re- 
F  2  proved, 
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proved,  rebuked,  and  exhorted,  confident  of 
the  truth  of  their  dodrine :  *  and  are  the 
infidels  of  the  prefent  day,  coldly  to  be 
difmifTed  with  contempt  ?  this  argues  either 
too  great  confidence,  or  great  diftruft.  Let 
the  Chriftian  philofbpher,  if  he  believes  his 
religion  to  be  true,  rather  imitate  the  un- 
wearied labours  of  the  arch  Theomachift, 
who  for  fifty  years  never  remitted  his  lite- 
rary warfare  againft  the  itrength  and  the 
weaknefs  of  Chriftianity  :  time  only  can  de- 
cide whether  his  efforts  were  directed  by  a 
fpirit  of  impiety  or  found  wifdom  :  neither 
our  dogmatical  Author,  nor  any  individual,  is 
a  competent  judge  of  a  point  which  requires 
the  teft  of  ages  to  determine.  Our  Saviour 
was  crucified  as  a  blafphemer. 

"  All  the  minor  powers  of  infidelity,  anar- 
"  chy,  fedition,  rebellion,  and  democracy, 
"  may  yet  be  difperfe.d  in  England ;  from  their 
"  leaders  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  and  Condor- 
u  cet,  to  the  vulgar  illiterate  blafphemy  of 
"  Thomas  Paine,  and  the  contemptible  non- 
"  fenfe  of  William  Godwin.  I  feel  for  man- 
"  kind  when  they  are  infulted  by  fuch  wri- 
*c  ters.  I  make  common  caufe  with  my  fel- 

low- 

*  2  Tim.  iv.  2. 
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"  low-creatures,  and  call  upon  them  to  rally 
"  round  the  conftitution  of  our  human  na- 
"  tare,  and  to  fupport  its  dignity."  Our 
Author  has  not  told  us  how  they  are  to  be 
difperfed,  but  he  has  given  us  room  to  guefs ; 
there  is  an  engine  which  he  admires  more 
than  the  prefs,  that  might  do  great  things;  he 
longs  to  fet  it  to  work :  it  is  an  engine  power- 
ful for  a  time,  but  not  irrefiftible ;  it  may 
ftifle  the  truth,  but  never  can  fupprefs  it; 
for  truth  has  an  elafticity  that  will  always  re- 
bound, while  error  can  never  long  prevail 
unlefs  it  is  fupported  ;  error  therefore  need 
not  be  fupprefled;  truth  cannot,  tho'  per- 
haps it  can  never  be  generally  prevalent. — 
But  I  will  not  reft  in  loofe  generalities ;  I 
will  define  what  I  mean  by  truth  and  error : 
truth  is  the  nature  and  relation  of  things  to 
each  other;  the  knowledge  of  thefe  is  philofo- 
phy,  which  is  divided  into  natural  and  moral ; 
the  means  of  arriving  at  this  knowledge,  is  in 
the  firft  inftance  experiment ;  in  the  fecond 
inftru&ion  :  philofophy,  thus  defined,  is  li- 
mited to  the  things  of  the  natural  and  moral 
world  :  to  this,  error  is  the  oppofite.  To  a£t 
according  to  the  moral  relations  of  things  is 
virtue ;  the  contrary  is  vice,  which  proceeds 

from 
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from  ignorance.  Thus  have  I  attempted 
briefly  to  define  the  fum  of  human  Philofo- 
phy  :  to  this,  if  it  be  objedled  that  a  fuffi- 
cient  motive  is  wanting  for  adtion,  I  will 
anfwer,  that  happinefs,  which  is  the  object 
of  every  man's  conduct,  is  motive  fufficient ; 
and  if  a  fandtion  is  required,  there  can  be 
none  higher.  I  will  now  return  to  our  Au- 
thor, with  his  minor  and  his  major  powers 
of  democracy,  and  remark,  that  with  fingu- 
lar  ingenuity  he  has  included  the  greater  in 
the  leffer,  when  he  tells  us,  that  the  minor 
powers  of  infidelity  might  be  difperfed,  from 
Voltaire  down  to  Godwin  and  Paine  ;  this 
is  liberal  in  the  defign,  and  is  ingenious  in 
the  execution  :  it  is  a  pity  it  is  not  quite  in- 
telligible. 

"  From  writers  of  this  character,  my 
<c  thoughts  are  diredled  to  the  profeflbrs  of 
"  that  fuperftitious  corruption  of  Chriflianity, 
w  which  originally  gave  occafion  to  thofe  at- 
*'  tempts,  to  which  it  has  pleafed  Providence 
"  to  permit  a  temporary  fuccefs,  to  fcourge 
"  the  nations  of  Europe.  I  am  fure  the  plain 
€<  fimplicity  of  the  Proteftant  religion  of 
<c  England  could  never  have  fuggefted  fo 
"  daring,  fo  extenfive  a  project.  I  have 

"  there- 
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"  therefore  fpoken  at  large  of  the  Roman 
"  Catholic  religion,  and  its  profeflbrs,  and 
"  the  emigrants  and  French  priefts."— - 
From  infidelity  to  popery,  is  not  the  com- 
mon tranfition,  rather  the  reverfe  ;  but  I 
give  our  Author  credit  for  feeing  any  con- 
nection between  the  two.  This  is  perhaps 
the  moft  extraordinary  paffage  in  the  whole 
book,  for  the  arrogance,  illiberality,  and 
ignorance,  it  difplays.  Our  Author  is  here 
hand  in  glove  with  Providence  :  in  fhort,  no- 
thing is  hid  from  him  ;  he  can  tell  to  an  iota 
the  caufes  of  all  the  great  events  in  the  world. 
Popery  gave  occafion  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  the  fuccefs  of  that  Revolution  is  only 
temporary,  and  meant  to  punifh  the  reft  of 
Europe  who  have  corrupted  Chriftianity,  I 
fuppofe  :  but  the  beft  of  all  this  is,  that  our 
author  knows  and  is  convinced  that  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion  is  plain  and  (imple,  that  there 
are  no  difficulties  in  its  creed,  no  follies  in  its 
difcipline,  no  contradictions  in  its  liturgy, 
and  that  our  bifliops  can  boaft  an  uninter- 
rupted fucceffion  from  Chrift  and  his  apoftles: 
fo  thought  the  papifts,  and  fo  think  they  ftill; 
and  who  is  to  decide  between  us  ?  but  I  had 
forgot,  our  Author  is  the  judge,  and  all  is 

right. 
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right.  Alas !  I  doubt  we  have  no  infallible 
criterion  but  time  for  all  the  opinions  of  men ; 
with  our  Author,  their  truth  or  error  de- 
pends on  their  being  eftablifhed  or  not ;  and 
if  he  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Popery,  he 
muft  have  died  a  Papift :  fo  much  for  his 
judgment.  Let  the  author  confult  Longi- 
nus  and  Quindilian,  to  be  inftrudted  how  fre- 
quent copulatives  enervate  the  ftile  of  a 
writer. 

"  From  fome  obfervations  I  have  heard 
u  and  feen  on  this  part  of  my  work,  you  may 
"  remember  I  was  tempted  to  think,  that  I 
"  had  advanced  fomething  new  on  this  fub- 
"  jeft.  I  am  fure  the  principles  are  as  old 
"  and  as  moderate  as  thofe  of  the  Reforma- 
"  tion.  I  know  that  every  page  of  our  hif- 
"  tory  confirms  their  truth."  I  advife  him 
not  to  be  too  forward  in  claiming  any  refem- 
blanceto  the  reformers,  left  he  fhould  be  fuf- 
peded  of  borrowing  fome  of  the  moderation 
of  John  Knox,  of  Calvin,  or  Elizabeth.  As 
to  the  example  of  hiftory,  it  is'  nothing  :  for 
how  can  the  hiftory  of  the  Reformation  be 
compared  to  the  prefent  times  :  are  the  papifts 
as  numerous,  as  powerful,  as  fore  from  recent 
injury,  as  they  were  then  ?  What  he  has  ad- 
vanced 
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vanced  on  the  fubjeft  of  Popery  is  very  old, 
and  therefore  does  not  apply  to  our  times. 

u  I  only  declared  and  pronounced  folemnly 
"  in  the  face  of  my  country,  that  A  COL- 
"  LEGE  OF  ROMISH  PRIESTS  of  a  religion 
hoftile  in  principle  and  in  a£tion  too, 
whenever  it  has  the  power,  againft  the 
eftablifhed  church  of  this  kingdom,  Jhould 
not  be  fet  upon  a  hill,  and  authoriied  and 
maintained  by  the  minifters  of  the  crown, 
"  and  the  publick  money  of  the  land."  Our 
Author's  violence  againft  the  Romifh  Clergy 
fomewhat  refembles  in  fpirit,  tho'  I  will  do 
him  the  juftice  to  fay,  not  in  language,  a 
coarfe  inveftive  under  the  quaint  title  of 
Gideon's  Cake  of  Barley  Meal ;  there  is  the 
fame  intolerance,  the  fame  narrownefs,  the 
fame  virulence  in  both  :  but  in  the  heat 
of  his  zeal  againft  Popery,  he  has  overlooked 
the  real  grounds  of  danger,  which  is  in  the 
tendency  our  own  Clergy  have  fhewn  to  a 
nearer  connection  with  the  Romifh  church: 
lince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war 
they  have  declared  what  fpirit  they  are  of; 
a  fpirit  which  refembles  that  of  their  papift 
brethren,  in  aiding  the  defigns  of  the  ftate : 
in  unqualified  terms  they  have  preached  up 
G  blood- 
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bloodflied  and  murder ;  they  have  forgot  that 
they  are  minifters  of  a  church  whofe  foun- 
dation is  peace,  the  church  of  Chrift;  and 
plainly  (hewn  that  they  are  ready  to  be  mi- 
nifters of  any  church  that  will  pay  them  ;  no 
matter  to  them  how  Chriftianity  is  violated,  if 
it  ferve  their  purpofes.  In  addition  to  this, 
others  of  them  have  fhewn  a  ftrong  leaning 
towards  Popery  in  their  doctrines  ;  I  allude 
to  a  fermon  preached  at  St  Mary's,  Oxford, 
by  Henry  Beft,  of  Magdalen  College,  1794; 
to  a  pamphlet  called  Hopes  and  Expecta- 
tions, by  Faulder,  1 793  ;  to  a  Series  of  Dif- 
courfes,  by  Robert  Foley,  of  Oriel  College, 
1795,  where  the  fame  infallibility  is  claimed 
for  the  Proteftant,  as  for  the  Popifh  church  ; 
to  Sermons  by  Robert  Gray,  preached  at 
the  Bampton  Lecture,  and  to  the  Eflay  on  the 
church  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Jones  of  Neyland  ; 
in  all  thefe  a  ftrong  tendency  to  unite  with 
the  Catholics  on  moderate  principles,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  Proteftants  invite  the  Catholics  to 
foften  fome  of  their  moft  obnoxious  do&rines, 
and  they  are  willing  to  concede  a  few  infig- 
nificant  points,  for  the  fake  of  adopting  the 
arbitrary  principles  of  the  Catholics  both  in 
church  and  ftate  ;  but  if  this  invitation  is  re- 

fufed, 
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fufed,  they  have  demonftrated  that  they  have 
a  religion  of  their  own  that  will  equally 
anfwer  their  purpofe.  See  Monthly  Review 
for  1797,  Part  fft»  P*  81.  Their  object 
is  to  deftroy  the  right  of  private  judgment 
on  which  our  Proteftant  church  was  erected, 
and  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  religious 
enquiry  by  the  means  of  an  infallible  church. 
If  there  is  any  ground  of  alarm,  it  is  here, 
and  our  Author,  in  the  excefs  of  his  zeal, 
has  not,  to  ufe  a  vulgar  faying,  put  the 
faddle  on  the  right  horfe  ;  he  has  neglected 
to  accufe  our  own  clergy  of  making  the  firft 
advances,  who  are  therefore  the  moft  dan- 
gerous, and  deferve  moft  to  be  blamed.  For 
fome  ftrong  fads  on  this  fubjecT:,  I  refer  my 
readers  to  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham, Owen,  1796  ;  and  laftly,  for  a  proof 
of  this  popifli  fpirit  among  our  clergy,  I  re- 
fer to  Daubigny's  Guide  to  the  Church,  lately 
publifhed.  Here  I  leave  our  Author  for  the 
prefent  on  this  popifli  fubjecT:,  to  dream 
of  racks,  torture,  and  inquifitions :  Ihould 
Popery  be  re-eftabliflied  in  his  life  time,  he 
Hands  a  chance  to  be  the  firft  martyr  to  the 
odium  theologicum  of  popifli"  priefts,  which 
he  has  taken  fuch  pains  to  excite ;  but  I  will 
G  2  ceafe 


ceafe  to  terrify  him,  for  between  popery  and 
atheifm,  I  doubt  the  poor  man  is  never  eafy 
day  nor  night. 

"  But,  '  though  I  give  all  my  goods  (faid 
"  an  Apoftle)  to  feed  the  poor  and  the  dif- 
"  trefled,  and  have  not  Charity,  it  profiteth 
"  me  nothing,'  What  does  he  mean  ?  He 
"  furely  means  fomething.  Alms  alone,  it 
"  feems,  however  liberal,  however  extended, 
"  neither  are,  nor  can  be,  the  whole  or  the 
"  eflence  of  Chriftian  charity."  Let  us  here 
remark  how  the  words  of  the  apoftle,  i  Cor. 
xiii.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  are  made  to  fuit  the  de- 
figns  of  our  Author  ;  he  quotes  a  part  of  a 
paflage,  and  then  twifts  it  to  his  own  purpofe, 
fo  that  the  general  comprehenfive  philan- 
throphy  of  the  apoftle  is  frittered  down  till 
it  means  at  laft  nothing  but  conftitutional 
toleration ;  a  meaning  unknown  to  the  ex- 
tenfive  benevolence  of  Chriftianity :  remark, 
reader,  the  procefs,  he  fagely  obferves,  that 
when  the  apoftle  fpeaks  of  charity,  he  means 
fomething,  and  that  he  cannot  means  alms 
as  the  whole  of  charity,  fo,  far  I  will  agree 
with  him ;  but  here  we  feparate,  for  when 
he  talks  of  its  being  a  principle  of  general 
fafety,  of  discernment,  of  prudence,  and  of 
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guarded  virtue,  he  fpeaks  of  fomething  fuited 
to  the  worldly  fpirit  of  a  politician,  but  not  to 
a  follower  of  Chrift,  whofe  precept  to  be  wife, 
as  ferpents,  was  not  a  general  maxim  of 
worldly  prudence,  but  afingle  admonition  to 
his  apoftles  to  flee  perfecution,  till  they  had 
fulfilled  their  miffion,  the  converfion  of  the 
Jewifh  people. 

"  Romifh  Baronets  will  be  bufy,  and  Ro- 
"  mifh  Priefts  will  meddle.  Perhaps  the  Se- 
"  cretary  of  that  Society  knows,  whether 
"  thefe  hints  are  true  and  juftifiable."  If  the 
only  Romifli  Baronet  who  is  a  member  of  the 
antiquarian  fociety  is  confcious  of  deferving 
thefe  infmuations,  he  muft  be  a  weak  man 
indeed :  if  he  is  not,  I  truft  he  will,  fome  day 
or  other,  have  an  opportunity  of  expofmg  to 
contempt,  in  his  proper  perfon,  the  man  whd 
throws  them  out. 

"  If  I  am  wrong,  I  fear,  I  muft  continue 
"  fo.  I  have  yet  feen  no  argument  to  fhake 
"  my  convidion."  This  paflage  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  clue  to  moft  of  our  Author's  opinions, 
moral  and  political ;  an  invincible  obftinacy 
and  conceit :  he  never  alters  an  opinion  he 
has  once  embraced. 

"  1  have  been  under  the  neceflity,  at  leaft 
"  as  I  thought,  of  appealing  for  illuftration 
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M  to  writers  of  all  ages  and  in  various  lan- 
"  guages."  Concerning  the  propriety  of 
this  conftant  appeal  to  other  men's  writings, 
I  have  frequently  had  my  doubts,  and  am 
now  more  than  ever  inclined  to  difpute  it : 
tho'  I  do  not  deny  the  advantages  of  a  claffi- 
cal  education,  I  muft  yet  be  allowed  to  repro- 
bate the  frequency  of  claffical  quotation.  The 
antients,  it  is  true,  have  left  us  many  models 
in  poetry,  hiftory,  oratory,  criticifm,  and 
philofophy,  which  will  never  be  furpaffed 
either  in  the  prefent  or  future  ages,  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  the  progrefs  of  the  world  fmce 
their  times ;  but  the  ufe  we  are  to  derive  from 
them  is,  to  form  our  tafte  and  enrich  our 
ideas,  not  to  plaifter  our  writings ;  for  he 
who  beft  ftudies  and  underftands,  will  not  be 
moft  forward  to  quote  them  :  it  fhews  he 
has  read,  but  not  digefted  them  ;  it  fhews  that 
his  opinions  are  not  his  own  ;  and  is  a  greater 
evidence  of  a  good  memory  than  a  ftrong 
judgment :  it  is  moreover,  in  all  works  that 
are  intended  to  be  popular,  an  invincible 
obftacle  to  their  being  generally  underftood : 
to  tranflate  words,  phrafes,  or  fentiments, 
from  another  language  into  our  own,  by 
which  it  is  improved,  is  the- true  end  of  read- 
ing 
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Ing  the  claffics ;  but  to  tranfplant  paflfages,  is 
like  patching  inftead  of  weaving,  the  one  can 
be  done  by  any  bungler  who  has  the  mate- 
rials, the  other  requires  fotne  dexterity.     No 
point  of  mere  opinion  can  be  decided  by  quo- 
tation ;  for  the  wifdom  of  the  ancients  is  on 
one  fide  as  well  as  the  other :  it  is  there- 
fore a  bad  fubftitute  for  argument ;  for  it  is 
eafy  to  find  a  paflage  in  fome  author  to  fuit 
any  purpofe.     But  is  quotation  never  admif- 
fible  ?   it  will  be  faid  ;  undoubtedly  it  is  on 
many  occafions :   in  hiftory  it  is  indifpenfa- 
ble,  but  in  works  merely  of  opinion  it  muft 
be  ufed  fparingly,  and  then  rather  to  illuf- 
trate  than  to  prove.     Dryden,  Johnfon,  and 
Junius,  have  (hewn  that   genius   lias  little 
need  to  be  fupported  by  quotations,  and  their 
writings  may  ferve  as  models  how  they  are 
to  be  ufed  :  our  Author,  by  his  prodigality  of 
them,  is  bringing  us  back  to  the  antiquated 
foppery  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  his  cotempo- 
raries,  from  which  the  vigour  of  Dryden, 
and  the  courtly  elegance  of  Sprat  had  freed 
us ;    for  they  firft  gave  the  examples  of  a 
pure  page,  and  a  clear  margin  ;  the  one  had 
no  need  of  pedantry,  the  other  was  afraid  of 
it :  fmce  their  time  we  have  been  preferved 
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from  this  inundation  of  learned  trafh,  and 
the  pure  ftream  of  genius  has  flowed  undif- 
turbed  by  quotation,  till  Parr  and  Wakefield, 
(whofe  names  I  mention  with  refpe£t)  un- 
wifely  poured  their  exuberant  learning  thro' 
their  richeft  pages  :  but  let  me  not  place  thefe 
men  by  the  fide  of  our  Author  for  any  thing 
but  contraft  :  their  faults  fpring  from  riches, 
his  from  extreme  poverty;  they  have  no 
need  of  the  aid  of  foreign  ornament ;  their 
ftile  and  their  ideas  have  only  the  faults  of 
redundancy ;  he  is  for  ever  on  the  ftretch  to 
be,  what  he  can  never  arrive  at ;  and  as  to 
quotation,  theirs  is  the  murmur  of  a  gentle 
ftream,  compared  to  his,  which  refembles  the 
inundation  of  a  torrent. 

"  No  man  ever  felt  the  power  of  poetry, 
"  if  he  refufed  his  homage  to  Dante,  Pe- 
"  trarch,  Ariofto,  and  Taflb  ;  I  mean,  if  their 
"  language  was  familiar  to  him."  To  refufe 
our  homage  to  the  Italian  poets,  and  to  our 
Author's  pedantry,  are  two  things  totally 
different ;  tho'  he  has  chofen  to  put  them 
together. 

In  their  primal  poet  there  is  an  origina- 
lity and  a  hardihood  of  antiquity."     For 
the  ufe  of  the,  word  primal  I  refer  to  John- 
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fon's  Di&ionary ;  he  fays  it  may  be  ufed  in 
poetry  :  and  this  is  one  fault  of  our  Author's 
ftile ;  it  is  too  poetical,  too  metaphorical ;  his 
poetry  is  profe,  and  his  profe  is  poetry.— 

Eft  enlm  proximo,  poetis  et  quodammodo  carmen 
Solutum,  et  fcrlbitur  ad  narrandum  non  ad  prolandum. 

Quindt.  Lib.  x.   i« 

"  Frons  Iseta  parum  et  dejedto  lumina 
*c  vultu."  To  this  quotation  he  has  given 
no  reference  ;  it  is  from  the  6th  jEneid  1.  8 1 3. 

*'  'flcrtrsp  oc'ffo   fuy    evu^s&T&TciJV   AE//XWIWV    otvpiz    vis    viosioz 

"  a.*  avrvs  cptpsrai.  Such  is  the  harmonious  profe 
"  which  diftinguifhes  the  critical  writings  of 
"  the  great  Halicarnaffian.  Epift.  ad  Cn. 
<c  Pompeium.  de  Platone.  Seel.  2."  People  of 
nice  ears  will  eafily  diftinguifh  how  the  har- 
mony of  Dionyfius's  profe  is  deftroyed  by  the 
repetition  of  «*'  inftead  of  4,  in  the  original, — 
the  found  and  the  meaning  are  equally  inj  ured. 
"  The  glory  of  Spain,  Alonzo  d'Ercilla." 
To  be  the  glory  of  Spain,  as  a  poet,  is  no  very 
great  praife  :  but  as  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  Spanifh  language,  I  will  not  venture  to 
fpeak  of  him,  but  refer  my  readers  to  the 
French  Diflionnaire  Histonque^  a  work  on 
which  it  is  generally  fafe  to  rely  for  its  judg- 
ment of  Authors. 

H  "  I 
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"  I  am  told,  I  am  forgiven  for  my  Latin  ; 
"  but  for  the  Greek,  not  fo  eafily.  -In  this 
"  particular  indeed,  I  am  rather  furprifed 
"  that  no  man  of  wit  has  faid  of  my  notes, 
"  They  are  Greek  invocations  to  call  fools  into  a 
"  circle.  Certainly  there  will  be  Halos  round 
"  the  brighteft  luminaries  ;  and  it  muft  be 
"  confefled,  that  many  of  my  notes  have 
"  fuch  a  circular  appearance."  Had  our 
Author  finifhed  with  his  quotation  from 
Shakefpeare,  he  might  have  faved  his  credit ; 
but  to  fhew  his  learning,  which  I  will  prove 
is  not  very  deep,  he  has  written  nearly  a 
whole  page,  which  is  hardly  intelligible  :  if 
by  the  *  brighteft  luminaries'  he  means  his 
own  writings,  I  fear  his  vanity  has  outrun 
his  judgment ;  but  what  he  means  by  his 
notes  having  a  circular  appearance,  I  hope 
he  will  explain  in  his  next  edition  of  the 
tranflations  :  what  any  theologian  has  to 
do  with  the  validity  of  his  ordination,  or 
what  connection  there  is  between  ordination 
and  Greek  learning,  I  leave  to  the  clergy  to 
explain  ;  but  1  believe  the  only  Greek  re- 
quired for  that,  is  the  Greek  Teilament. — 
Next  comes  a  fine  flourifh  about  the  Council 
of  Florence,  which  fome  theologians  have 
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never  heard  of :  if  my  reader  wifhes  for 
fome  very  pleafant  information  refpeding 
this  Council  of  Florence,  they  will  find  it  in 
Mr  Gibbon's  laft  yolume,  and  fome  more 
particulars,  which  he  has  not  related,  in 
Hody's  Account  of  the  illuftrious  Greeks  ;  in 
the  Lives  of  Beflarion  and  Chryfoloras;  but 
our  Author's  information  is  from  Mr  Marfis 
tranflation  of  Michaelis,  v.  2.  whofe  words  he 
has  partly  copied  and  partly  confufed,  p  168. 
He  fays, c  It  is  faid  by  many  of  the  learned, 
that  at  the  Council  of  Florence  held  in  1439, 
with  a  view  of  eftablifhing  an  union  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  a  refolution 
was  formed  that  the  Greeks  fhould  alter  their 
manufcripts  after  the  Latin.'  This  is  plain 
and  intelligible  ;  but  hear  our  Author,  c  the 
Council  of  Florence  in  1439,  when  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  propofed  that  the 
Greeks  fliould  alter  their  manufcripts  from 
the  Latin.'  It  is  rather  fmgular  that  what 
was  fo  ignominious  to  the  one  party,  fhould 
be  propofed  by  both ;  in  a  difpute  of  this 
kind,  where  there  was  no  third  party  to 
decide,  both  may  agree ;  but  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  both  fhould  propofe  :  but  as  the 
gentleman  has  introduced  the  fubjecT:,  I  will 
H  2  purfue 
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purfue  it,  and  tell  him,  and  thofe  who  do 
not  know  it,  that  no  fuch  propofal  was  ever 
either  made  or  agreed  to  ;  and  if  he  had  read 
Michaelis  a  little  farther,  he  muft  have  found 
that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  whole  ftory 
arofe  from  a  difingenuous  fidtion  of  Erafmus, 
to  cover  a  defed:  of  his  own  edition  of  the 
Greek  Teftament,  in  which  many  paflages 
were  altered  from  the  Latin,  p.  1 73  and  444 
on  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Teftament."  As 
an  additional  proof  that  this  is  an  invention 
of  Erafmus,  we  do  not  find  it  mentioned  by 
any  writer  of  the  hiftory  of  that  council.  Mr 
Gibbon,  whofe  erudition,  penetration,  and 
accuracy,  were  unequalled,  has  never  no- 
ticed the  circumftance  ;  fo  that  it  happens 
that  this  celebrated  Fadus  cum  Greeds ,  fo  well 
known  to  the  critics,  fo  far  as  it  related  to  the 
alteration  of  MSS.  was  not  known  at  all,  and 
turns  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  lie.  But 
our  Author  goes  on  with  Michaelis,  and 
talks  of  the  capita  argumentorum,  in  the  pre- 
face to  Erafmus's  edition  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment, as  if  he  had  read  it :  when  we  exa- 
mine a  little  further,  it  appears  he  has  never 
feen  it,  for  he  quotes  it  very  pompoufly,  NOV. 
Teft.  by  Erafmus,  in  1595,  5th  Edition  :~ 

Now 


Now  Erafmus  died  in  1536,  and  publiflied 
his  laft  edition  of  the  Teftament  in  1535. 
Is  it  not  very  fingular  that  his  error  fhould 
have  pafled  unobferved  through  nine  edi- 
tions ?  if  our  Author  takes  the  trouble  to 
look  over  them,  he  muft  have  remarked  the 
inaccuracy,  had  the  circumftance  been  fami- 
liar to  him. 

"  And  if  I  were  to  adduce  from  the  great 
<c  Erafmus,  my  *  Capita  argumentorum  con- 
"  tra  morofos  quos  dam  et  indo£tos'  I  fliould 
"  be  reminded  by  Df  Parr,  that  I  have  not 
"  the  erudition  of  Erafmus,  or  the  gentle 
"  manners  of  the  ferene  Sepulveda.  Mr 
"  Knight  would  remand  me  to  the  Greek 
<c  alphabet,  (to  any  one,  I  hope  but  his  own) 
<c  and  his  modefty  would  attempt  fome 
"  jucundity  from  the  Lufus  Priapi.  I  will 
"  endure  them  all.  I  have  patience  and  pity 
*'  too/  Should  Dr  Parr  deign  to  think  of 
him  at  all,  he  will,  no  doubt,  tell  him  that  he 
has  not  the  erudition  of  Erafmus ;  and  I  will 
tell  him  that  he  has  the  manners  of  the  ferene 
Sepuheda,  who  was  a  perfecutor  and  a  bigot, 
vide  DicT:.  Hift.  but  even  this  expreffion  he 
has  borrowed  from  Michaelis,  who  fays,  v.  ii. 
p.  1 70.  *  but  Erafmus  had  not  the  gentle 
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manners  of  Sepulveda' ;  let  our  Author  re- 
member that  the  conjunction  nor%  always  fol- 
lows the  adverb  not.  I  have  no  patience  with 
our  Author  ;  but  I  have  pity  for  the  public, 
when  I  fee  them  impofedon  by  fuch  pompous 
ignorance. 

"  He  may  perhaps  improve  in  calculation  ; 
"  but  I  think  it  will  be  fome  time  before  his 
"  anti-profeffional  prattle  will  impofe  on  an- 
"  other  boy-committee  on  a  contefted  elec- 
"  tion."  This  is  a  reflection  on  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  more  fevere  than  any  Jacobin 
ever  uttered  :  to  fay  that  that  Houfe  is  partly 
compofed  of  boys,  and  that  what  they  decide 
on  the  moft  important  points  is  invalid  for 
want  of  judgment,  is  a  fomething  more  than 
badinage;  it  is  a  libel  on  the  Conftitution, 
which  entrufts  fuch  powers  to  ftriplings;  but, 
in  fa£t,  both  the  law  and  the  conftitution  are 
juftified  by  experience  in  admitting  perfons 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  be  arrived  at  ma- 
turity ;  and  it  is  only  our  Author's  fpleen  at  the 
honourable  triumph  which  MrTierney  gain- 
ed by  that  decifion,  that  can  difpute  its  vali- 
dity. What  he  means  by  anti-profejjional^  he 
muft  hereafter  explain  ;  probably  he  means 
^/r^-profeffional :  but,  after  all  his  badinage, 

let 


let  any  honeft  man  confult  the  proceedings 
on  that  petition,  and  fay  whether  the  decifion 
was  not  given  on  the  cleareft  principles  of 
law  and  juftice.  Should  the  Author  tranflate 
eryyS/xw  xleavov,  undoubted  right,  I  will  fuppofe  he 
has  never  feen  Daram's  Lexicon  to  Pindar, 
who  renders  them  apta  £sf  convenient  foffejjto^  a 
pofleffion,  apt  or  fuitable. 

"  lam  indeed  confident,  that  when  all  the 
"  perforial  objeds  of  my  praife  or  cenfure 
"  fhall  have  pafled  from  the  fcene,  this  work 
"  will  be  found  to  contain  principles  of  go- 
"  vernment,  polity,  religion,  morality,  edu- 
"  cation,  criticifm,  poetry,  and  literature, 
"  worthy  of  being  tranfmitted  to  another 
<c  age."  A  fine  fentence  of  Junius  is  here 
mangled,  to  be  adapted  to  the  Author  of  the 
Purfuits  of  Literature.  Dedication,  page  2. 

"  1  have  indeed  already  faid  much  :  but  I 
"  think,  I  have  fomething  more  to  offer  to 
"  my  country,  if  the  bleffings  of  ftrength 
"  and  health  fhould  gracioufly  be  extended 
"  and  continued  to  me."  I  truft  this  mighty 
fomething  means  his  memoirs,  which  he  has 
fpoken  of  already. 

"  The  dirty  family  of  felfiflinefs,  which  by 
"  the  law  of  Providence,  defeats  its  own 

"  pur- 
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"  purpofes,"    This  is  a  poetical  expreffion 
from  Pope : 

Love,  joy,  and  hope,  fair  pleafure's  fmiling  train; 
Hate,  fear,  and  grief>  the  family  of  pain. 

Effay  on  Man,  JSj>.  2.7.  1 1 6. 

"  No  man  liveth  unto  himfelf,"  is  a  quota- 
tion from  Rom.  xiv.  1 7. 

"  I  fpeak  not  of  a  romantic,  impracticable 
"  general  good,  but  of  the  fpecifick  benefit 
"  which  an  individual  may  and  can  confer 
"  on  his  fellow-creatures."  Who  ever  fpoke 
of  any  other  ?  The  Author  contradidls  his 
own  words  ;  for  a  general  good,  is  only  a  good 
conferred  on  our  fellow-creatures. 

"  Well-wifhers  to  their  country  are,  above 
"  all  things,  deiirous  of  the  fteady  light  of 
"  Literature,  and  of  the  day-fpring  from  on 
"  high.*  Yet  whatever  they  or  we  may  hope, 
"  the  horizon  may  perhaps  be  now  illumi- 
"  nated  with  its  departing  beams."  Our 
Author  is  but  a  poor  comforter  at  any  time, 
but  moft  of  all  here,  if  he  means  to  have  it 
underftood,  that  his  own  poetry  is  one  of  the 
beams  of  literature,  even  in  her  decline. — 
Others  will  compare  him  to  a  meteor, — to 
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a  vapour  which  blazes  for  a  moment,  pro- 
mifes  light,  and  leads  us  into  darknefs. 

"  But  let  us  ftill  contemplate  the  glory 
lc  which  was  caft  round  other  times."  The 
glory  that  was  caft  round  other  times,  was  far 
different  from  the  (hade  with  which  he  has 
attempted  to  obfcure  the  prefent  ;  the  litera- 
ture, the  tafte,  the  genius,  of  which  he  fears 
the  extinction,  were  all  the  produce  of  the 
beft  times  of  liberty.  Poetry  can  never  take 
a  daring  flight,  but  when  (he  is  free  from, 
every  reftraint :  hiftory  and  oratory  exift  only 
in  the  funfhine  of  freedom. 

"  Satirical  glory."  To  {hew  how  out- 
Author  has  twitted  and  inverted  the  lan- 
guage, I  will  cite  a  few  paflfages,  and  leave  my 
reader  to  fupply  the  reft,  of  which  he  will 
have  frequent  opportunities  :  where  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  language  is  to  ufe  two  fubftan- 
tives,  the  fecond  in  the  genitive  cafe,  he  has 
chofe  to  put  an  adjective,  as  in  the  words 
quoted  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  ad- 
jective is  ufed,  he  has  taken  two  fubftantives, 
as  in  the  Allegory  of  Satire,  which  means 
fomething  totally  different. 

"  The  character  of  Lucilius,  the  inventor 

'  of  Satire,  was  refpected  by  Scipio  and 

I  Laslius. 
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"  Lselius.  They  were  his  friends.  Poetafters, 
"  rhetoricians,  and  even  men  of  high  quality 
"  and  of  confular  rank,  were  often  the  fub- 
"  je£ts  of  his  cenfure."  When  he  fpeaks 
here  of  Lucilius,  he  has  forgot  that  he  is 
known  to  us  more  by  the  character  others 
have  given  of  him,  than  by  any  thing  that  is 
left  us  of  his  own  ;  and  when  he  tells  us  that 
he  attacked  men  of  high  quality  and  confular 
rank,  he  fhould  imitate  his  example,  rather 
than  attack  thofe  only  who  are  unprotected  ; 
but  when  he  tells  us,  that  Lucilius  was  the  in- 
ventor of  fatire,  he  feems  to  forget  that  the 
Greeks,  or  even  the  Romans,  had  any  fatirifts 
before  him :  has  he  never  heard  of  the  Mar- 
git  es  of  Homer,  nor  the  fatires  of  Ennius  ?  but 
Dryden  has  examined  the  point  much  more 
learnedly  in  his  Dedicationof  the  Tranflations 
of  Juvenal  and  Perfius ;  I  will  cite  one  paf- 
fage  from  him  ;  thofe  who  wifh  for  more, 
muft  refer  to  the  original  :  *  Quin&ilian  and 
Horace  muft  be  cautioufly  interpreted,  when, 
they  affirm  that  fatire  is  wholly  Roman,  and 
a  fort  of  verfe  which  was  not  touched  on  by 
the  Grecians.  The  reconcilement  of  my 
opinion  to  the  ftandard  of  their  judgment, 
is  not,  however,  very  difficult,  fmce  they 
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fpake  of  fatire  not  as  in  its  firft  elements, 
but  as  formed  into  a  feparate  work,  begun  by 
Ennius,  purfued  by  Lucilius,  and  compleated 
afterwards  by  Horace.     Bifhop  Hurd,  in  his 
introduction  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Art 
of  Poetry,  though  his  delicacy  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  contradict  Horace,  plainly  (hews 
that   he  did   not  confider  Lucilius   as  the 
inventor  of  fatire,  for  he  acknowledges  he 
cannot  be  confidered  as  fuch  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  he  firft  reduced  fatire  into 
a  regular,  confiftent  poem,  having  a  fmgle 
and  main  purpofe,  and  having  but  one  mea- 
fure  :  to  fee  how  loofely  the  ancients  fpoke, 
when  they  call  a  man  an  inventor,  we  need 
only  refer  to  a  paflage  in  Paterculus,  Lib.  ii. 
ch.  9.  where  he  calls  Pomponius  the  inventor 
of  the  Atellane  Plays,  which  Hurd  proves  he 
only  firft  reprefented  in  the  common  dialect; 
for  they  had  formerly  never  been  written  but 
in  the  Ofcan,  or  provincial  language  of  the 
country.'  Notes  on  Art  of  Poetry,  page  189. 
"  Horace  in  the  politeft  age,  under  the 
defpotifm  of  Auguftus,  infmuated  himfelf 
into  the  graces  of  the  Emperor  :  yet  he  was 
peculiarly  ftudious  to  mark  the  obnoxious, 
"  foolilh,  or  wicked  characters  of  his  age. — 
12  "He 
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w  He  was  careful  not  to  be  mifunderftood. 
"  He  noted  the  name,  the  profeflion,  and  the 
"  rank  of  thofe  whom  he  devoted  to  undy- 
"  ing  ridicule,  or  configned  to  the  eternity 
"  of  fame.  Augullus.  and  Maecenas  well 
"  knew  the  value  of  fuch  a  poet."  Horace 
feldom  marked  the  vicious  or  the  foolifli 
among  the  great ;  he  had  therefore  no  need, 
like  Juvenal  and  Perfius,  to  difguife  what  he 
meant ;  he  was  too  familiar  with  a  court,  to 
make  courtiers  the  fubje£t  of  his  fatire  :  let 
the  Author  blufli  when  he  recolle&s  the 
Emperor  whofe  favour  Horace  had  obtained 
by  the  arts  of  infmuation  and  flattery;*  he 
exalts  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  the  fubtle  fub- 
verter  of  Roman  liberty,  the  crafty  tyrant 
who  purchafed  power  by  the  femblance  of 
virtue,  the  inceftuous  paramour  of  his  own 
daughter,  the, murderer  of  Cicero,  and  the  pa- 
tron of  Tiberius.  Tyrants  do  well  to  purchafe 
the  praifes  of  men  of  talents,  that  they  may 
make  a  decent  figure  with  pofterity.  We 
are  here  to  look  for  our  Author's  notions  of 
government :  Horace  is  praifed  for  uphold- 
ing the  government  of  Auguftus ;  the  ftabili- 
ty  of  government  is  connected  with  literature 

and 
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and  poetry :  this  he  has  told  us  before ;  (vide 
page  7.)  he  now  tells  us  what  fort  of  go- 
vernment :  this  is  honeft,  if  it  is  not  prudent. 

"  In  the  time  of  Nero  and  Trajan,  Juvenal 
"  and  Perfius  exerted  a  feverity  without  play- 
"  fulnefs."  Juvenal  never  publifhed  one  fatire 
in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  for  one  which  he 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  he  was  banifhed 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  under  pretence  of  re- 
ceiving a  military  command ;  (vide  his  Life  by 
Suetonius  and  the  notes :)  fo  much  for  thefe 
writers  being  either  fpared  or  neglected ;  that 
their  works  were  much  circulated,  (as  we  now 
ufe  the  word)  there  is  no  evidence. 

"  An  interval  of  ages  patted,  dark  and 
barbarous."  Has  our  Author  read  many  of 
the  writings  in  thofe  ages  which  are  called 
barbarous  ?  if  he  has,  he  feems  to  have  for- 
gotten Chaucer.  To  the  fix  poets  whom 
he  enumerates,  as  enjoying  the  fulnefs  of 
fatirical  glory,  I  will  add  one  whom  he  has 
perhaps  never  heard  of,  a  fatirift,  who,  from 
the  difference  of  times,  is  not  fo  polifhed  as 
Boileau  or  Horace,  nor  fo  cautious  in  his 
fatire,  for  they  lived  under  defpots,  he  under 
the  glory  of  monarchy,  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
Regnier  has  all  the  ftrength  of  Juvenal  or 
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Perfius,  and  fometimes  the  delicacy  of  Ho- 
race: he  has  that  quick  and  penetrating 
fpirit  which  pierces  through  the  difguife  of 
forms  and  falhions,  and  ihews  things  as  they 
really  are.  Boileau  and  Horace  laugh  at  the 
exterior  of  vice  and  folly  ;  Regnier  lays  them 
bare;  he  fometimes  fees  things  on  the  dark 
fide,  but  he  who  does  fo,  will  not  often  be 
deceived.  Regnier  led  a  diflblute  life  :  he  is 
therefore  fometimes  loofe  in  his  fentiments, 
but  he  has  a  vigour  of  thought  and  a  ftrength 
ofexpreffion  not  equalled  by  any  writer  of 
fucceeding  times.  Boileau  borrowed,  or  ra- 
ther ftole  from  him,  plentifully :  the  whole 
of  his  addrefs  to  the  king  is  taken  from  Reg- 
nier ;  and  when  we  confider  the  two  mo- 
narchs,we  muft  foon  fee  which  is  the  flatterer: 
Regnier  only  fends  his  kings  to  heaven,  Boi- 
leau brings  them  thence  :  Regnier  has  near- 
ly every  requifite  for  a  fatirift,  neat  and  for- 
cible in  his  expreffions,  ftrong  and  vigorous 
in  his  ideas  ;  humorous,  gay,  and  fevere  :  he 
wants  nothing  but  the  polifli  of  a  more  re- 
fined  age,  to  be  the  firft  fatirift  of  whom  the 
world  can  boaft,  in  that  ftile  of  fatire  in  which 
he  has  written ;  I  will  not  fay  it  is  beft  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpofe  of  a  fatirift  ;  becaufe  it  ge- 
nerally 
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nerally  remains  unappropriated ;  it  therefore 
fails  to  correct  individuals,  but  it  is  of  ufe  to 
inftruft,  like  all  general  principles  of  mora- 
lity :  he  was  the  Lucilius  of  Roman  fatire, 
Boileau  the  Horace.  Regnier's  fatires  are 
not  the  whole  of  his  works ;  the  reft  con- 
fid  of  epiftles,  elegies,  and  penitential  odes  ; 
for  he  began  towards  the  end  of  his  life  to 
feel  the  effects  of  his  intemperate  indul- 
gences, in  that  debility  and  languor  which 
are  their  conftant  followers.  We  lament  his 
follies,  and  pity  him  for  his  want  of  pru- 
dence. He  was  one  of  thofe  choice  fpirits 
whofe  pleafantry  and  lively  talents  purify 
the  grofsnefs  of  licentious  pleafures,  but 
make  them  at  the  fame  time  more  fedudive  ; 
for  there  is  a  fpecies  of  gaiety  and  humour 
which  belongs  only  to  intemperance ;  it 
finds  no  amufement  in  the  quiet  regulari- 
ty of  virtue,  and  exifts  only  in  the  wild  fal- 
lies  of  an  unbridled  genius.  This  Regnier 
eminently  poflefled,  and  his  own  epitaph 
is  perhaps  the  beft  fpecimen  of  it :  he  could 
joke  with  the  mod  ferious  events  of  life, 
and  even  death  did  not  find  him  without 
an  epigram.  Boileau  was  the  flatterer  of 
defpotifm,  and  the  perfecutor  of  rival  merit ; 

he 
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he  has  therefore  our  Author's  higheft  praife ; 
but,  like  much  of  his  praife  and  his  fatire,  it 
is  undeferved  :  he  fits  down  to  write  with  a 
loofe  idea  of  a  chara&er,  and  fills  up  the  reft 
from  his  own  invention, — *  a  poet  feeond  to 
none  of  his  predeceflbrs.'  He  was  inferior 
to  Juvenal  and  Horace,  fo  far  as  he  literally 
copies  them ;  and  where  he  is  original,  he 
has  neither  the  ftrength  of  the  one,  nor  the 
delicacy  of  the  other.  His  firft  fatire  is  an 
imitation  of  the  third  of  Juvenal ;  but  the 
objeft  of  the  two  is  different:  that  of  Boi- 
leau  is  merely  to  ridicule  a  poor  difcontented 
author,  who  rather  deferves  pity  than  con- 
tempt :  the  dignified  indignation  of  Juvenal 
lofes  all  its  effe£t  from  the  mouth  of  Da- 
mon :  his  fatire  is  directed  againft  the  vices 
of  a  great  and  corrupt  city  ;  that  of  his  imi- 
tator againft  a  pitiful  individual,  whofe  works 
and  character  are  neither  of  them  worthy  of 
notice.  The  feeond  fatire  is  neat  and  deli- 
cate; the  third  the  fame,  but  not  original, 
for  it  is  taken  from  Regnier's  I  oth ;  the 
fourth  is  without  doubt  the  word ;  the  fifth 
is  far  inferior  to  the  eighth  of  Juvenal :  the 
one  marks  out  his  obje£ts  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty, the  other  lets  fly  his  arrows  at  ran- 
dom : 
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dom :  tlie  one  is  forcibly  concife,  the  other 
tedioufly  diffule  j  the  one  (hews  the  boldnefs 
of  a  fatirift,  the  other  the  timidity  of  a  flan- 
derer — he  means  fomebody,  but  he  dare  not 
fpeak  out.  What  is  the  feeble  line — '  Je  vous 
connais  pour  noble  a  ces  illustres  marques*  (1.  47.) 
compared  to  the  two  forcible  words  of  Juve- 
nal, c  Agnosco  procerem?'  1.  826.  The  fixth  is  a 
continuation  of  the  firft,  and  they  both  imitate 
only  a  part  of  the  third  of  Juvenal :  he  de- 
fcribes  the  vices  as  well  as  the  dangers  of  the 
city,  Boileau  only  the  laft ;  and  how  weak  is 
he,  compared  with  the  force,  the  fire,  the 
ftrength,  the  ardour,  and  the  dignity  of  Ju- 
venal :  the  feventh  is  neat  and  light :  his 
eighth,  which  is  a  fatire  on  man,  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  Pope  in  his  different  eflays : 
his  ninth  is  his  mafter-piece;  the  irony  is  de- 
licate, the  fatire  pungent ;  but  the  objects  are 
not  worthy  of  the  weapons :  the  tenth  is  a 
poor  imitation  of  Juvenal's  Satire  on  Women: 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  with  fome  brilliant 
paflages,  are  dull  and  heavy  :  on  the  whole, 
he  might  be  a  gentleman,  a  courtier,  and  an 
elegant  writer ;  but  he  was  not  a  fatirift,  if 
that  means  a  corrector  of  morals. 

K  "A 
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"  A  philofopher  without  being  wordy,  the 
"  friend  of  fenfe  and  of  virtue,  a  gentleman 
"  in  principle,  independent  in  fpirit,  and 
"  fearlefs  of  enemies,  however  powerful  from 
"  their  malignity  or  formidable  from  their 
"  rank."  Is  this  all  that  is  required  of  a  phi- 
lofopher ?  the  Author,  I  fuppofe,  meant  to 
fay  a  great  deal  in  a  few  words,  and  he  has 
faid  nothing  :  that  he  was  the  friend  of  vir- 
tue, I  will  not  deny ;  but  that  he  was  the  ene- 
my of  many  virtuous  men,  will  be  feen  by 
turning  to  the  notes  to  the  Amfterdam  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  and  the  Literary  Hiftory 
of  the  Times.  Independent  in  fpirit  that  man 
could  not  be,  who  was  the  fervile  flatterer  of 
the  great :  and  it  was  no  great  merit  to  be 
fearlefs  of  enemies,  whom  he  knew  had  no 
power  to  do  him  harm  ;  for  he  was  encou- 
raged and  protected  by  a  court. 

"  So  removed  from  conceit  and  forced 
"  thought."  Look  at  the  lines  63  and  64  of 
his  Addrefs  to  the  King,  and  75,  87,  and  88. 

"  Even  his  compliments,  though  rather 
<c  lofty,  to  Louis  the  fourteenth,  are  all  con- 
"  ceived  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman  and 
"  a  man  of  genius,  who  feels  that  he  is  con- 
"  ferring  honour,  not  receiving  it."  I  refer 

my 
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my  readers  to  the  addrefs  before- mentioned, 
but  more  particularly  to  lines  3  and  10.  but 
if  he  has  flattered  Louis,  he  has  not  been  lefs 
attentive  to  his  own  praife:  he  magnifies  the 
tafk  of  praifing  fo  great  a  monarch  :  the  in- 
ference is  extremely  eafy.  But  he  has  fpoken 
plaineft  in  line  58,  which  {hews  his  vanity 
equal  to  his  meannefs.  Since  our  Author  has 
chofen  to  inflitute  acorn parifon  between  him. 
and  the  greateft  mailers  of  Satire,  I  alfo  will 
go  on  with  comparing  them  with  him,  and 
with  each  other,  and  vindicate  the  illuftrious 
Romans  from  the  unmerited  degradation  of 
being  lowered  to  an  equality  with  their  mo- 
dern imitators.  Between  him  and  Juvenal 
or  Perfius,  there  is  little  refemblance,  either 
in  their  fubjedls  or  their  manner.  Horace 
laughs  at  the  follies  of  mankind,  they  chaf- 
tile  their  vices :  Horace  attacks  infignificant 
characters,  they  ftrike  only  at  the  higheft  : 
Horace  never  goes  beyond  a  fneer,  they 
never  excite  a  fmile:  even  Pope  is  more 
bold  than  Boileau,  though  more  delicate  than 
Juvenal  or  Perfius  ;  they  wrote  with  all  the 
fpirit  of  Romans  in  the  beft  times  of  the  Re- 
public, though  they  lived  under  the  terrors  of 
defpotifm;  Boileau  too  lived  under  a  tyrant, 
K  2  and 
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and  his  writings  have  the  air  of  a  cctirtier ; 
they  fatirifed  bad  men,  he  only  bad  writers : 
as  a  humorous  and  dida£lic  poet,  he  has  few 
equals;  but  as  a  fatirift  and  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent fpirit,  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
point  out  our  Author's  mis  flatement  of  his 
character.  Whoever  wifhes  to  fee  his  ful- 
fome  flattery  burlefqued,  may  read  our  honeft 
Matt.  Prior's  Tranflation  of  his  Ode  on  the 
taking  of  Namur. 

The  majefty  of  the  French  monarch,  iu 
that  cultivated  age,  was  furely  as  worthy 
of  homage  as  the  deity  of  the  Roman  Au- 
.  "  guftus."    And  both  equally  worthy  of  con- 
tempt. 

<l  I  call  their  language  ancient,  which  ex- 
"  ifted  before  the  revolution;  for  I  fcarce 
<c  underftand  the  modern  democratic  jargon. 
"  Grave  virus  munditias  pepulit"  That  the 
French  language  has  received  the  addition  of 
many  new  terms  fmce  the  Revolution,  is  true ; 
new  things  caufe  new  words :  but  that  the 
literature  of  France  has  been  corrupted  by  the 
terms,  I  totally  deny.  Our  author,  I  fuppofe, 
reads  only  the  Newfpapers,  to  know  what 
France  is  now :  if  he  had  read  Peltier  (partial 
as  he  is)  he  muft  have  feen  that  neither 
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poetry  nor  philofophy  are  on  the  decline. 
Some  of  the  writers  in  the  charming  Society 
of  the  Vaudeville  are  equal  in  gaiety,  elegance, 
and  playfulnefs  of  humour,  to  any  thing  pro- 
duced in  the  beft  times  of  France  ;  and  in 
graver  competitions,  Le  Gouve  and  Vigee 
might  be  a  credit  to  any  age  or  country ;  the 
latter  ftrongly  refembles  Boileau,  and  though 
he  has  more  boldnefs,  he  appears  to  have  imi- 
tated him:*  but  he  defpifes  every  thing  that 

is 

*  In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  faid  of  France,  I  will 
here  remark,  that  the  events  of  the  war  having  now  nearly 
driven  the  French  back  to  their  own  country,  the  pofture  of 
affairs  is  materially  changed,  and  different  hopes  and  expect- 
ations  are  now  to  be  formed :  to  each  party  there  is  but  one  line 
of  conduct  left  which  wifdom  and  honefty  can  dictate  ;  but, 
alas!  they  feldom  direct  the  affairs  of  the  world. — Should 
the  Allies,  after  having  forced  the  French  within  their  an- 
cient limits,  propofe  to  them  fuch  a  peace  as  might  prevent 
them  again  from  difturbing  the  tranquillity  of  Europe;  in 
cafe  of  a  refufal,  they  will  be  heartily  fupported  by  all  their 
fubjects,  and  fuccefsfully  terminate  by  the  fword,  what  ne- 
gociation  failed  to  accomplifh  :  or  mould  the  French,  after 
having  fuccefsfully  defended  their  country  from  invafion, 
propofe,  to  the  nations  leagued  againft  them,  fuch  terms  of 
peace  as  may  preferve  their  own  territory  entire,  and  pre- 
vent their  interfering  with  others,  they  will  exhibit  an  inftance 
of  magnanimity  and  prudence  which  will  make  it  difficult 
for  any  government  to  refufe  their  offers  ;  and  if  after  that 
they  mould  give  to  other  nations  the  example  of  a  good  go- 
vernment, 


is  French  too  much  to  look  at  it,  and  yet  will 
give  his  opinion  of  what  he  takes  no  pains 

to 

yernment,  on  republican  principles,  they  will  do  more  to  pro- 
pagate thofe  principles  than  by  all  the  efforts  of  the  fword: 
they  will  exhibit  to  the  eyes  and  the  feelings  of  furrounding 
nations,  arguments  which  no  force  of  eloquence  or  of  arms 
can  refill :  till  then,  thofe  nations  are  juftified  in  reiifting  the^ 
experiment  of  what  they  deem  uncertain  fpeculations,  tho' 
they  are  not  juftified  in  ufmg  the  means  they  have  done  to 
prevent  their  fuccefs  ;  but  however  fuch  an  iffue  is  to  be 
wifhed,  for  the  fake  of  truth,  juftice,  and  humanity,  it  is 
much  to  be  apprehended  that  none  of  thefe  will  have  fuf- 
ficient  weight ;  for  as  all  great  changes  of  opinion  in  the 
world  have  occafioned  great  convulfions,  it  is  to  be  feared^ 
that  all  nations  have  yet  much  to  fuffer  before  the  prefent 
conflict  of  opinions  is  terminated.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  the  different  powers  at  war  will  contend  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  with  various  and  alternate  fuccefs :  as  to 
what  will  be  the  event  of  the  conteft,  there  can  be  little 
doubt ;  whether  that  will  ultimately  produce  good,  yet  re- 
mains to  be  proved.  Let  it  be  remarked,  that  I  here  and  at 
all  times  feparate  French  principles  and  French  conduct :  the 
principles  of  their  conftitution  are  excellent ;  the  conduct  of 
their  rulers  is  execrable  :  they  have  been  connected  merely 
by  accident ;  war  is  the  element  of  the  one,  but  peace  of 
the  other.  That  any  thing  fo  intrinfically  good  fhould  ac- 
cidentally be  connected  with  evil,  is  fomewhat  flrange,  yet 
it  has  ever  been  fo  ;  and  to  what  wife  difpenfation  of  things 
it  is  owing  that  the  beft  gifts  of  Providence,  even  Monarchy 
and  Chriftianity,  fhould  have  occafioned  fuch  infinite  blood- 
fhed  and  diftrefs,  it  is  impoflible  for  finite  wifdom  to  difco- 
Ver ;  it  is  enough,  however,  to  convince  us,  that  no  good 
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to  be  informed  in.  His  quotation  from 
Horace  is  a  happy  fpecimen  of  his  mifrepre- 
fentation :  he  has  made  him  fay  the  exacT: 
contrary  to  what  he  has  faid  in  his  Epiftle 
to  Auguftus,  lines  158  and  159  :  his  words 
are  '  Grave  'virus  munditia  pepulere* — This 
is  to  make  a  man  fay  one  thing  when  he 
means  another,  and  then  call  it  quoting  his 
fentiments. 

"  When  I  name  Dryden,  I  comprehend 
"  every  varied  excellence  of  our  poetry."— 
Our  Author's  next  praife  is  beftowed  on  Dry- 
den,  the  hireling  advocate  of  any  caufe,  the 
fucceffive  flatterer  of  Cromwell  and  Charles. 
Surely  Pope  had  many  excellencies  which 
Dryden  never  poflefled ;  and  our  Author 
thinks  fo,  for  he  tells  us  afterwards  that  he 
completed  what  was  wanting  in  him  As  to 
what  he  calls  the  Allegory  of  Satire^  fee  John- 
fon's  Lite  of  Dryden,  for  his  opinion  of  the 
poem  which  is  fo  highly  praiied,  Will  the 
Author  be  kind  enough  to  explain  how  this 
celebrated  poem  is  in  any  fhape  allegorical : 
an  allegory  is  a  repreientation  of  mental  qua- 
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can  be  obtained  without  the  expence  of  much  evil,  and  to 
make  us  refigned  to  that  power,  whatever  it  is,  that  dire&s 
the  affairs  of  the  world. 
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lities  or  operations,  and  human  actions,  under 
the  form  of  perfonal  beings ;  but  Dryden's 
poem  is  a  reprefentation  of  modern  characters 
under  the  names  of  antient  ones  :  where  is 
there  any  fimilarity  ?  to  me  the  things  ap- 
pear very  different. 

u  His  fatire  had  an  original  character.  It 
<c  was  the  ftrain  of  Archilochus  founding 
"  the  lyre  of  Alcaeus."  He  had  neither  the 
virulence  of  Archilochus,  nor  the  iweetnefs 
of  Alcaeus.  The  Author,  in  various  parts 
of  his  book,  takes  great  pains  to  have  it 
believed  that  the  fupport  of  virtue  and  mo- 
rality is  one  great  objeCt  of  his  fatire,  and 
undoubtedly  they  are  much  conne&ed  with 
the  literary  productions  of  the  times ;  but 
they  depend  not  on  them  folely;  fo  that 
when  he  has  reproved  the  principles  of  one 
fet  of  men,  even  fuppofing  them  to  be  erro- 
neous, he  has  done  but  a  part  of  his  duty :  it 
was  not  thus  that  the  great  fatirifts  of  anti- 
quity dealt  with  the  times  ;  they  reproved 
vicious  characters  as  well  as  erroneous  prin- 
ciples ;  and  it  is  thus  that  every  man  muft 
do  who  wiflies  to  reform  : — he  muft  be  im- 
partial too, — he  muft  ftrike  at  venality,  per- 
fidy, and  profligacy,  wherever  they  are  to  be 
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found, — he  muft.  enter  the  palaces  of  the 
great,  as  well  as  the  garrets  of  the  poor,  and 
drag  forth  titled  infamy  to  fliame  and  con- 
tempt j  and  if  example  is  the  foul  of  virtue,  he 
rnuli  endeavour  to  purify  the  great, — he  muft 
chaftiie  ariftocratical  vices,  and  pull  down 
fpiritual  wickednefs  in  high  places  ;  but  if  he 
is  afraid  of  Attorney  Generals  and  Treafury 
Solicitors,  let  him  no  more  boaft  of  his 
zeal  for  religion  and  morality, — his  zeal  is 
only  for  his  employers.  In  his  character  of 
Pope,  his  language  is  more  than  ufually 
affected  :  he  cannot  fpeak  at  all  as  other 
people  do. 

He  had  excelled  in  defcription,  in  paf- 
toral,  in  pathetick,  and  in  general  criticifm; 
and  had  given  an  Englifh  exiftence  in  per- 
petuity to  the  Father  of  all  poetry.  Thus 
"  honoured,  and  with  thefe  pfeteniions,  he 
"  left  them  all  for  that  excellence,  for  which 
"  the  maturity  of  his  talents  and  judgment 
•"  fo  eminently  defigned  him."  I  am  at  a 
lofs  to  perceive,  how  having  written  paftoral 
poetry  is  to  qualify  a  man  for  being  a  fatirift. 
As  to  Pope's  general  criticifm,  the  juftnefs 
of  his  precepts  in  his  critical  works  has 
been  ably  difputed  by  Dr  Aiken,  in  his  Let- 
i*  ters 
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ters  to  his  Son.  *  He  had  given  an  Englifh 
exiftence  in  perpetuity  to  the  Father  of  all 
Poetry,'  means,  I  fuppofe,  that  he  had  tranf- 
lated  Homer.  *  Thus  honoured.'  How 
honoured,  he  has  not  told  us.  If  Pope  and 
his  writings  were  not  above  our  Author's 
cenfure,  he  had  never  had  his  praife :  he  was 
too  free,  too  liberal  a  writer,  to  pleafe  him. 

"  His  works  are  fo  generally  read  and  ftu- 
"  died,  that  I  (hould  not  merely  fatigue,  but 
"  I  (hould  almoft  infult  you  by  fuch  a  needlefs 
"  difquifition."  This  fentence  is  defective : 
it  wants  fome  member ;  inftead  of  '  fuch  a 
needlefs  difquifition^  he  fhould  have  faid,  '  by 
a  needlefs  difquifition  on  them? 

"As  a  difciple  of  thefe  great  matters, 
€€  and  full  of  that  fpirit  which  an  unbroken 
<c  and  an  honourable  intimacy  with  their 
"  works  has  infpired,!  now  prefent  myfelf  a 
"  votary  at  their  temple  ;  and  in  fome  mea- 
"  lure  clothed  in  the  robes  of  their  heredita- 
**  ry  priefthood,  I  would  alfo  enter,  and  offer 
"  my  oblation  at  the  high  altar  of  my 
<c  country.  But  if,  unworthy  of  this  hallow- 
"  ed  inveftment  and  interior  miniftry,  the 
u  door  of  the  fanftuary  is  clofed  upon  me ; 
"  I  (hall  retire  without  a  murmur,  and,  with 
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cl  devotion  unimpaired,  worfhip  in  the  vet 
"  tibule."  HfTe  is  confufion  worfe  con- 
founded He  is  a  tninifter  in  the  temple  of 
fatire,  if  any  body  ever  heard  of  fuch  a  tern* 
pie,  and  yet  he  offers  his  oblations  on  the 
high  altar  of  his  country  :  he  is  at  once  the 
vo'ary  and  the  prieft,  and  yet  he  doubts 
lier  he  is  worthy  of  the  facred  inveft- 
xnent.  To  be  in  fome  meafure  clothed,  is  to 
be  little  bevtter  than  naked ;  and  I  doubt  fome 
people  will  fay  this  is  our  Author's  cafe,  as 
far  as  regards  his  poetical  garments  :  but  af- 
ter all,  his  modefty  fteps  in,  and,  though 
ftripped  of  his  holy  robes,  and  kicked  out  of 
the  temple,  he  is  determined  to  pray  in  the 
porch.  I  am  forry  to  fay  he  deferves  no  bet- 
ter place  ;  but  this  comes  of  being  prefump- 
tuous.  The  quotation  at  the  end  is  partly 
from  Statius  and  partly  of  his  own  making : 
'vide  Statius,  lib.  4.  4.  1.  54.  where  it  will  be 
feen  how  much  belongs  to  each  of  the  two. 

Having  now  gone  over  the  particulars  of 
that  part  of  his  work  which  I  have  under- 
taken at  prefent  to  examine,  it  becomes  me 
to  review  the  fubftance  of  what  he  has  ad- 
vanced, for  the  purpofe  of  obviating  more 
fully  the  effed  of  his  doctrines.  To  lay  much 
L  2  of 
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of  his  politics  might  not  now  be  fafe  ;  for  the 
fide  he  has  chofen  is  protected  by  the  ftrong 
arm  of  power,  ready  to  fall  on  all  thofe  who 
differ  from  him.  I  will  therefore  only  fay, 
in  general,  that  he  feems  to  have  no  liberal  or 
comprehenfive  idea  of  government  and  foci- 
ety ;  of  the  means  by  which  they  have  ar- 
rived at  their  prefent  excellence,  or  the  pof- 
fibility  of  further  improvement :  whatever  is 
eftablifhed,  is,  with  him,  confecrated  from 
the  rude  touch  of  innovation  ;  and  even  the 
gentle  progrefs  of  time  can  work  no  change 
for  the  better,  as  if  the  world  was  not  a  con- 
tinued fcene  of  change,  and  the  experience  of 
ages  did  not  teach  us  that  principles  and  cuf- 
toms,  the  mod  abhorrent  from  the  ideas  of 
one  race  of  men,  become  familiar  and  eafy 
to  others.  According  to  his  maxims,  hiftory 
and  philofophy  have  nothing  more  to  teach 
us ;  and  the  world,  inftead  of  being  hence- 
forth what  it  has  hitherto  been,  (a  feries  of 
experiments)  is  now  arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch 
of  excellence  in  politics,  religion,  and  mora- 
lity, as  precludes  the  poffibility  of  any  fur- 
ther lights, — we  muft  fit  down  iatisfied  with 
what  we  are,  and  teach  out  children  to  do  the 
fame,  or  be  called  Jacobins,  and  treated  as 
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fuch, — we  muft  acqiriefce  with  our  author 
and  his  friends  *  in  the  belief  of  whatthey  tell 
USj — We  muft  read  only  fuch  books  as  they 
allow  us, — we  muft  approve  what  they  ap- 
prove, or  be  condemned  as  difturbers  of  the 
public  peace,  and  enemies  of  all  eftablifhed 
government :  fuch  is  his  liberality,  and  fuch 
his  exertions  for  the  good  of  mankind.  He 
may  mean  well,  but  he  is  certainly  miftaken, 
for  the  teftimony  of  all  ages  is  againft  him. 
Mankind  never  were  the  fame  in  their  laws, 
their  religion,  or  their  cuftoms,  for  a  hundred 
years  together  in  any  civilized  country  upon 
earth  :  even  maxims  that  have  been  confider- 
ed  as  fundamental, have  yielded  to  the  force  of 
time,  much  lefs  the  fleeting  forms  of  political 
eftabjifhments.  To  hate  and  perfecute  their 
enemies,  was  the  religion  and  the  policy  of  the 
Jews  ;  to  love  them,  was  the  milder  precept 
of  Chriftianity  :  hiftory  is  but  the  record  of 
perpetual  change,  and  the  analogy  of  nature 
confirms  the  exiftence  of  the  propeniity  in 
man  :  what  was  land  once  is  now  fea  :  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes  have  fwept  away  cities, 
and  the  habitations  of  men  are  now  inhabited 
by  beads  :  the  feat  of  empire,  arts,  and  com- 
merce, 

*  The  authors  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  and  their  employers. 
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merce,  has  been  perpetually  changing,  and  is 
now  transferred  from  the  eaftern  to  the 
weftern  continent ;  and,  with  all  this  change, 
the  world  is  without  doubt,  on  the  whole, 
improved :  yet  the  vanity  and  arrogance  of 
one  little  mortal  has  poflefled  him  with  the 
belief  that  he  can  arreft  the  progrefs  of  nature 
and  of  man,  and  make  that  ftationary 
which  Providence  has  hitherto  made  pro- 
greffive.  Vain  mortal!  check  thy  prefump- 
tuous  folly,  and  learn  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
for  thee,  nor  for  all  thofe  who  are  the  idols  of 
thy  wormip,  to  reflrain  the  innate  propenfi- 
ties  of  thy'fpecies,  to  fet  thy  feal  upon  the 
door  of  wifdom,  nor  to  fay  to  the  foul  of  man, 
in  the  fearch  after  truth,  4  Thus  far  Jhait  thou 
go,  and  no  farther. 

The  next  leading  feature  in  his  introduc- 
tory letter  is  his  fevere  condemnation  of  all 
freethinkers  in  religion,  for  which  i  will  only 
fuggeft  to  him  the  poffibility  of  his  being 
miftaken  in  what  he  believes  to  be  right, 
from  the  example  of  men  who  were  thought 
to  be  wifer  than  him  having  embraced  as  truth 
what  we  now  confider  as  error.  More  and 
Erafmus  were  Papifts.  and  believed  doSrines 
which  our  author,  by  the  help  of  the  fuperior 
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lights  which  have  been  acquired  fince  their 
times,  now  very  wifely  confiders  as  ridicu- 
lous :  it  may  be  his  fate  to  have  fome  of  his 
opinions  thought  as  ridiculous  by  pofterity. 
Another  ftrong  part  of  his  letter  is  his  zeal 
againft  Popery  ;  a  zeal  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  dire£t  to  its  proper  objed,  and  to 
fhew  our  Author  where  the  true  ground  of 
fear  exifts:  he  has  been  very  violent  againft  the 
emigrants  who  have  fled,  and  the  Papifts  who 
are  tolerated  here  ;  but  it  is  not  of  them  that 
I  have  any  dread ;  they  do  not  alarm  me :  if 
I  have  any  fear,  it  is  from  the  popery  of 
proteftant  divines,  not  of  French  emigrants, — 
the  popery  of  a  church  which  is  rich  and 
eftablifhed,  not  of  one  which  is  in  poverty 
and  exile  :  it  is  from  the  do&rines  of  fpiri- 
tual  power  and  civil  fubmiflion,  now  preach- 
ed by  the  afpiring  minifters  of  a  church 
which  can  reward  their  ambition,  and  a  go- 
vernment which  courts  their  fer vices,  not 
from  the  impotent  and  unambitious  minifters 
of  a  fe£t  which  has  no  longer  either  power 
or  influence  ;  whofe  dodlrines  are  difregarded 
becauie  they  are  uni  up  ported  by  authority, 
and  who'e  only  objed:  is  to  obtain  protection, 
not  power :  the  Whore  of  Babylon  has  loft 
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all  her  wealth  and  attractions,  but  her  daugh- 
ter is  yet  rich  and  admired.  His  frequent 
quotations,  of  which  he  attempts  a  defence, 
I  have  ftrongly  reprobated  j  he  is  appri- 
fed  of  his  failing,  and  endeavours  to  ob- 
viate it,  by  tranflations  of  the  paffages  he  has 
quoted,  yet  not  without  contradicting  his 
own  opinions;*  for  he  has  laid  great  ftrefs 
on  the  utility  of  the  original  words  of  claffi- 
cal  authors,  to  enforce  and  illuftrate  what  he 
has  advanced.  I  will  hereafter  fhewthat  his 
tranflations  are  not  faithful,  and  have  confi- 
derably  weakened  the  force  and  effe£t  of  the 
authors  he  has  quoted,  and  that  if  he  under- 
ftood  them,  he  was  determined  other  peo- 
ple (hould  not. 

The  faults  of  his  critical  principles  will  be 
more  fully  (hewn  when  I  have  occafion  to 
remark  them  in  different  parts  of  his  writings 
in  which  he  has  cenfured  the  works  of 
others.  His  ftile,  if  examined  by  any  of  the 
rules  of  legitimate  compofition,  will  be  found 
to  contain  all  the  faults,  and  few  of  the  beau- 
ties, that  have  been  noticed  by  the  greateft 
critics:  it  is  frigid,  affefted,  harfli,  bombaf- 
tical  and  puerile  ;  it  is  metaphorical,  but  his 
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metaphors  are  far  fought,  and  ill  adapted  j 
it  is  poetical  without  being  harmonious ;  it 
has  the  uncouthnefs  without  the  force  of  an- 
tiquity ;  it  is  not  always  intelligible,  fome- 
times  not  grammatical,  and  conflantly  the  re- 
verie of  firnplicity  and  purity:  if  any  man 
wiflies  to  fee  ibme  of  its  faults  more  forcibly 
and  neatly  exprefled  than  it  is  in  my  power 
to  exprefs,  I  will  refer  him  to  Dionyfius's 
enumeration  of  the  faults  of  Plato's  ftile, 
which  are  numerous  :  Vide  Dionyfius's  Epift. 
ad  Cn,  Pomp.  Ed  Sylb  1586.  p.  127.  1.  20. 
fed.  5.  and  to  the  fame  author's  judgment  of 
others  who  affected  a  poetical  and  pompous 
phrafeology,  vide  Dionyfius  Lyfias,  line  27. 

His  ideas  on  the  chief  fatirifts  of  ancient 
and  modern  time,  I  truft,  I  have  (hewn  to  be 
defedive  and  erroneous,  in  not  having  men- 
tioned all  that  deierve  the  praife  of  excellence, 
and  in  having  given  a  falie  account  of  thofe 
whom  he  has  mentioned  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
to  fpeak  impartially  of  his  talents  and  his  ac- 
quirements, I  will  confefs,  that  he  has  fome- 
times  a  rare  felicity  of  expreffion  ;  that  he  is 
moderately  verfed  in  claffical  learning,  but 
deftitute  of  invention  and  judgment;  that 
his  philological  information  is  various  and 
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extenfive,  but  not  accurate  ;  that  he  is  better 
fuited  to  the  detail  of  parts  than  to  compre- 
hend or  to  create  a  fyftem ;  that  his  ftile  is 
fometimes  rich,  but  always  laboured;  that 
his  powers  are  much  indebted  to  cultivation, 
but  partake  very  little  of  genius ;  and  that, 
with  fome  juft  fentiments  of  religion,  he 
wants  the  vital  principle  of  Chriftianity. 

I  have  now  nearly  finifhed,  for  the  prefbnt, 
with  this  contemptible  Author,  and,  if  I  have 
failed  to  expofe  his  arrogance,  ignorance,  and 
wickednefs,  I  will  yet  add  a  few  words  more, 
without  fear  of  repetition,  for  he  has  afford- 
ed abundant  matter,  fuch  as  it  is,  for  reitera- 
ted cenfure.  Had  he  been  what  he  pretends 
to  be,  (a  legitimate  fucceflbr  of  the  great  fa- 
tirifts  of  former  times)  I  fhould  never  have 
prefumed  nor  defired  to  reprove  him, — had 
he,  like  them,  {hewn  a  generous  indignation 
againft  vice,  without  any  tindure  of  private 
or  party  malignity, — had  he  poflefTed  their 
compact  and  regular  ftile  of  writing,  with- 
out wandering  into  needlefs  excurfions, — had 
he,  either  in  poetry  or  in  profe,  (hewn  the 
virtues  of  a  great  foul  or  the  talents  of  a 
great  genius,  I  fhould  never  have  dared 
to  lift  my  feeble  voice  againft  fuch  powers, 
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properly  directed:  had  his  ftile  been  any 
thing  but  a  tiffue  of  quotations,  even  where 
they  are  not  acknowledged, — had  he  been 
uniformly  low,  in  ftile  and  ideas,  I  fhould 
have  fuffered  him  to  pafs  quietly  by  un- 
noticed and  unmolefted  ;  but  when  I  fee  an 
author  without  one  fpark  of  the  heavenly 
fire  of  genius,  without  one  generous  or 
liberal  principle,  with  a  fanguinary  thirft  for 
perfecution  and  a  virulent  intolerance  of  all 
difference  of  opinion,  a  rooted  prejudice  for 
the  eftablifhments  of  Chriftianity,  without 
one  particle  of  its  fpirit, — when  I  fee  an 
author,  whofe  only  greatnefs  confifts  in 
his  own  confequence,  impofing  upon  the 
public,  with  the  air  of  independence  and 
dignity,— when  I  fee  an  author  whofe  only 
merit  as  a  fcholar  is  that  of  having  read  the 
claflics,  without  being  improved  by  them, 
perpetually  recalling  us  to  the  ancient  models 
of  compofition,  while  he  is  perpetually  vio- 
lating them,  a  man  who  has  facrificed  the 
purity  and  fimplicity  of  his  native  language 
to  the  affedation  of  novelty  and  the  affectation 
of  knowledge, — when  I  fee  fuch  a  man  taking 
advantage  of  the  times,  and  labouring  to  de^ 
prefs  the  beft  men,  and  the  beft  principles, 
M  2  with- 
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without  one  requifite  for  a  fatirift  but  his 
virulence,  impofing  upon  the  tatte  and 
pockets  of  the  public,  by  a  perpetual  repeti- 
tion of  his  malignant  effufions,  under  the 
cover  of  darknefs  fhooting  his  poifoned  ar- 
rows at  the  peace  of  the  community,  and  flan- 
dering  in  fecret  thofe  whom  he  dare  not  face 
openly  ;  fowing  the  feeds  of  jealoufy,  fufpi- 
cion,  and  diftruft  among  men,  by  concealing 
his  name,  and  yet  condemning  with  mer- 
cilefs  feverity  the  foibles  of  others, — when  I 
fee  fuch  a  man  receive  the  flighteft  counte- 
nance, I  feel  an  indignation  at  his  impu- 
dence and  the  public  infatuation,  which  no 
confiderations  of  danger  can  reprefs.  I  feel 
for  the  national  character  when  1  fee  it  de- 
graded by  liftening  to  the  dark  fuggeftions  of 
an  anonymous  incendiary, — I  feel  for  the  dig- 
nity of  claffical  learning,  when  it  is  proftituted 
to  fo  vile  a  purpofe, — I  feel  for  the  injured 
names  of  thole  men,  from  whofe  writings  I 
firft  imbibed  the  glorious  fentiments  of  liberty, 
when  they  are  called  in  to  fan&ion  the  moft 
daring  encroachments  on  the  birth-right  of 
Britons,  and  lend  a  force  to  the  denunciations 
of  a  fanguinary  bigot, — I  feel  for  the  condi- 
tion of  pofterity,  when  I  fee  the  Author  of 

the 
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the  Purfuits  of  Literature  fet  up  for  a  guide 
of  the  public  tafte,  a  guardian  of  the  public 
morals,  and  a  defender  of  the  public  liberty ; 
and  if  I  have  fpoken  with  more  than  ufual 
warmth,  I  am  urged  by  that  fpirit  of  liberty 
and  truth  which  yields  to  no  temptation,  and 
requires  no  reftraint. 

Morpeth,  May  22,  1799. 


SINCE  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  the 
pleafure  to  fee  that  my  method  of  examin- 
ing this  Author  has  alfo  occurred  to  Mr 
John  Cartwright,  who,  in  his  celebrated 
Appeal,  lately  publiflied,  has  expofed  the 
moft  grofs  and  impudent  of  our  Author's 
opinions  on  the  fubjedt  of  Reform.  Should 
I  fucceed,  as  well  as  he  has  done,  in  expofing 
Sophiftry  and  Venality,  I  fliould  think  my 
time  well  employed  :  a  book  fo  excellent  in 
all  refpe&s  has  not  for  many  years  been  given 
to  the  world :  the  fpirit  is  manly,  temperate, 
and  candid, — the  ftile  neat  and  forcible, — and 
the  matter  abundant ;  but  it  contains  too 
much  truth  not  to  be  profecuted :  the  man- 
ner 
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ner  in  which  it  is  delivered  to  the  public, 
fhews,  however,  that  the  Author  is  firmly 
prepared  for  the  word. — In  addition  to  what 
I  have  already  remarked,  I  muft  here  notice 
what  I  had  omitted  before, — that  the  words 
(page  32.)  c  Quos  orbe  fab  omni  Jam  vix 
c  feptena  numerat  Sapientia  fama,'  are  not 
marked  as  belonging  to  any  author,  nor  do 
I  immediately  recoiled:  from  whom  they 
are  quoted.  I  have  omitted  other  .things, 
perhaps  of  more  confequence,  but  I  truft  that 
my  prefent  diftance  from  the  converfation  of 
literary  men,  and  my  refidence  in  a  diftant 
province,  will  be  admitted  as  my  apology. 

FINIS. 
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